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TROUT FISHING. 

Below our artist has presented a spirited representation of trout 
fishing—a scene that will delight that portion of our readers who 
are disciples of Izaak Walton, At this season of the year when 
so many denizens of our cities fly from the dust and cares of me- 
tropolitan life, to seek relaxation amid the more retired scenes of 
nature, in the country, the stream and lake give to the angler 
many a glorious season of pastime and profit. And no sport 
gives more agreeable and vigorous exercise and tone to the physi- 


cal system than trout fishing. Next in importance to the salmon | 


in the estimation of the genuine fisherman stands the Trout. He 
is the standard commodity of the enthusiastic angler. There are 
many expert and experienced fly-fishers who never enjoyed the 
exciting luxury of hooking and killing a salmon ; but no man can 


fairly lay claim to the appellation of an “angler,” if he cannot kill 
trout with the rod and line in some way or other. There is some- 
thing about trout fishing which has exalted it in all ages above 
every other branch of the art, except, of course, that of salmon 


an ardent ambition to explore the rivers to their very source—is 


exclusive command of the stream—keeps up a rigid system of 


order and discipline in the little community of which he is a mem- | 


ber—exhibits a remarkable degree of nicety and fastidiousness 
about his food—is comparatively free from vulgar, low and grov- 
elling habits—entices his pursuer into the loveliest scenes of 


| nature’s domains—calls forth from man, his great enemy, the 
fishing. If we attempt to analyze their preference, we shall find | 
it resolves itself into something appertaining to the attributes, | 
qualities, or habits of this beautiful fish. He is an intellectual | 
| kind of creature, and has evidently a will of his own—he looks 
sagacious and intelligent—he sedulously avoids thick, troubled | 
and muddy waters—loves the clear and mountain home—displays _ 


utmost efforts of his ingenuity and skill—and, in a word, in every 
stage of his existence, preserves a superior and dignified demean- 
or, unattainable by any other living occupants of the streams. 
These may be styled the social and intellectual qualities of this 
glorious fish. His physical constitution is equally entitled to our 
respectful consideration. He boasts a prepossessing and fascinat- 


ing figure moulded in strict conformity with the mo-t refined prin- 
quick, vigorous, and elegant in his movements—likes to have the | 


ciples of symmetrical proportion, sparkles in all the colors of the 
rainbow, and holds a high position in the science of gastronomy. 
[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 32.]} 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
SLAUDE, THE ARTIST: 
RIVALRIES OF ART AND HEART. 


A TALE OF ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. 
BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[conTINvED.] 


CHAPTER III. 
THE PRIDE OF ROME. 


Craupe Doria was in Rome !—that eternal city, whose victo- 
rious existence is typified by the tiara of her Catholic pontiff. 
The early age, the middle age, and the modern age—each has 
contributed to her glory, each has constructed gigantic monuments 
upon the seven hills, and each has added to her galleries of art. 
It was not strange, then, that the young artist lived, as it were, in 
a new world, and gazed with rapture upon the treasures of the 
Vatican, the glories of the Forum, or the grandeur of the Colli- 
seum. During the morning, Ernest was engaged in diplomatic 
business, and Claude was busy at his easel; but they were free in 
the evening, when they enjoyed the wonders of republican, impe- 
rial and papal Rome. 

One evening, Ernest was forced to remain at the Legation to 
copy some diplomatic papers, and Claude strolled into the Argen- 
tina opera. It was the benefit night of a favorite cantatrice, whose 
beauty and vocal talent the young artist aided in applauding ; but 
his attention was soon rivetted upon a lady in one of the lower 
boxes. Rome, art, the opera, everything else was forgotten, and 
when, at the close of the performance, he was leaving the house, 
his soul filled with the charms of this unknown divinity, he was 
startled by hearing his name called. Turning, he saw the mar- 
quis, and on his arm leaned the object of his adoration. 

“I see,” said the marquis, “‘that Signor Doria has an eye for 
beauty as well as for the picturesque, for he has done nought dur- 
ing the three last acts save gaze at the Signora de Balbi, to whom 
I now present him, and who has consented to give him a sitting 
to-morrow morning.” 

Confused and enraptured, the young artist stammered forth his 
thanks, and ere he could recover himself, they went to their car- 
riage. So he sought Ernest, and was delighted to find that his 
friend had not only seen the Signora de Balbi, but was acquainted 
with her history. 

Eulalia de Balbi, one of the richest and fairest of Italia’s daugh- 
ters, had been married when only fifteen to a naval officer in the 
Venetian service, who went to sea on the wedding-day, never to 
return. Left thus a widow, and with a large fortune, she had now 
such a reputation for charity and championship of the right, that 
the populace styled her “the Pride of Rome.” Well did she 
merit the title, for her heart was ever full of charity and loving- 
kindness for the down-trodden—her voice, with rare eloquence, 
reclaimed the erring—her touch was gentle as the waftings of an 
angel’s wings towards those who had erred and strayed. Hers 
was not that prudish philanthropy under whose fiery feet the earth 
groans, but that “loving-kindness” which illumined the manger 
at Bethlehem, that encircled the hill of Calvary with a crown of 
glory, and that declareth, ‘‘ Blessed are the merciful.” Such was 
the character of the Signora Eulalia de Balbi, who was equally 
prominent among the belles of Roman fashionable life, and in the 
lowest haunts of the Jewish quarter. 

On the morning after Claude saw her at the opera, she sat in 
her boudoir, a shrine worthy of so fair an occupant. Stained 
glass windows admitted a gentle light, which gleamed over the 
rich brocade hangings Govering the walls, and encorniced by a 
heavy silver moulding.. The furniture was of rosewood, inlaid 
with silver, and immense mirrors reflected the various objects of 
luxury and of art on every hand. Opening out from the room 
was a deep alcove, which could be enclosed with sliding doors. 
At the foot of this recess hung an ivory crucifix, while in the cen- 
tre stood the bed, the pure folds of its white cambric drapery con- 
trasting boldly with its carved ebony frame. The pillows were 
fringed with deep lace, and so soft were they, that one would have 
thought them filled with down from Cupid’s pinions. 

Eulalia sat before one of the mirrors, watching the effect of dif- 
ferent national head-dresses which her maid tried on, for she had 
promised to sit for her portrait for the marquis, on condition that 
he subscribed liberally to a charitable project in which she was 
then deeply interested. Besides, she had been struck with Claude, 
and was by no means sorry to have an opportunity of seeing him 
again. 

“Sit down a few moments,” said she to the marquis, as he en- 
tered the room, for she saw his gaunt form reftected in the mirror. 
“T have decided to array myself asa Venetian, and Rachel will 
soon have the network of pearls in order.” 

The marquis threw himself nonchalantly upon an ottoman, and 
the hand-maiden began to encircle the hair of her mistress with a 
network of rare pearls, the dazzling whiteness of which was promi- 
nent among the. clustering raven locks. ,Claude, who had mod- 
estly halted at the door, was not reflected in the mirror, and the 
marquis did not even invite him to be seated; but the young artist 
did not notice the slight. He saw beféte him one of those crea- 
tions of love and intellect which bring even the most cankered 
héart back to the freshness of life’s Eden, and was lost in admi- 
ration. 

Eulalia de Balbi, “the Pride of Rome,” did not possess that 
voluptuous roundness of form, characteristic of classic models, and 
generally considered essential to beauty#baitithe grace of her atti- 


tudes more than compensated for luxuriousness of contour. The 
decided expression of her countenance denoted ‘intellectual supe- 
riority, and when she spoke, her mellow voice gushed forth from 
her pouting lips as if it welled from a deep heart, filled with hu- 
manity to the very brim. Beautiful as she was, no one could 
hear her converse without thenceforth regarding her loveliness but 
as the rich costume of her soul—an external casket enshrining a 
priceless crystal, uncontaminated by the faintest breath of evil. 

«O,” murmured Claude, to himself, “how I hope she will let 
me paint her thus,’”’ and he gazed with admiration on the beautiful 
widow ; certain that he had never seen such an exquisite arrange- 
ment of costume. But it did not please Eulalia, and taking off 
the network of pearls, she made her hand-maiden try the effect of 
a chaplet of diamonds. - This, in its turn, was also rejected, and 
she finally adopted a simple wreath of roses, with the Venetian 
mantle thrown coquettishly on the back of“the head. At each 
change, Clande found her more beautiful than before, and strange 
feelings animated his breast, and the originality and feeling which 
she displayed in conversing with the marquis but fanned the flame. 
Bright wit sparkled from her lips, and her voice was cheerful ; but 
Claude imagined that this apparent lightness of heart was shaded 
by a sad thoughtfulness, repressed, yet not extinguished. 

“Now I am ready!” she at length exclai , rising from her 
seat. ‘‘ Where, pray, is your artist?’ and as she concluded her 
sentence, turning around, she perceived Claude. 

“ Here he is,” said the marquis. ‘ He came with me.” 

“ Nay, marquis,” exclaimed Eulalia, “it was not well to leave 
him standing here, a secret witness of the mysteries of the toilet 
which he is to transfer to canvass. Be seated, sir.” 

Claude mechanically took possession of a chair, and from that 
moment a new element was added to his existence. It would 
have been vain to call it love; yet the emotion throbbing through 
his heart was the germ of that passion which is the brightest charm 
of life. Art had thus far reigned with absolute sway in his heart, 
but in the fair creature who looked upon him so kindly, art had a 
rival. 

“« And so, sir painter,” she said, “‘ you are bold enough to en- 
deavor to reproduce my changeful features upon canvass.” 

“Tt is the wish of my patron, the marquis,” replied Claude ; 
and for the first time an unpleasant feeling of dependence crossed 
his mind, for he felt that it would be almost profanation. 

“Fortunate I shall be,” said the marquis, ‘‘to be enabled to 
obtain even the portrait of her at whose feet kneels all Rome—” 


“ And his excellency the French ambassador,” interrupted Eu- 
lalia. ‘“ Well, well. The poor inmates of the Hospital of San 
Bartholomew are sadly in want of bedding, and if I can thus se- 
cure a large donation, who can object ? But mind, my lord,” and 
here her eyes flashed with expression, “this picture is simply to 
be that of a Venetian. Who the original is, is to be a mystery— 
nor is the picture ever to be shown where I am known. Under 
these pledges, and for the consideration, mind, I shall patiently 
commit my lineaments to the skill of this young man. And as a 
witness to the bargain, I shall regard him as carrying my part of 
it into observance.” 

“Madame,” exclaimed the marquis, “your will is my law. I 
am too happy to have your portrait, not to concede to any terms— 
even as I would to obtain the original.” ~ 

“ A truce,” replied Eulalia ; “‘ and now, sir artist, go to work as 
expeditiously as possible.” 

Claude, blushing, brought in his easel, opened his color-box, 
and placed a chair for his sitter in the proper light. 

“ What is that chair for?” inquired the marquis. 

‘For the lady, your excellency.” 

“ Sirrah, sir, move it nearer the sofa.” 

“‘ But the light ?”’ modestly remarked Clande. 

“ He is right,” said Eulalia, “and you must move.” 

Claude felt deeply mortified, as the marquis, in complying, 
grumbled at this apparent want of respect, but Eulalia soon en- 
grossed his every thought. The task of transferring to canvass 
the melancholy beauties of her countenance was delightful; yet 
he almost shrank from it. Art, which had ever seemed boundless 
in power, now appeared insufficient. How could such a head be 
placed upon simple canvass? Or where could he find colors 
wherewith to portray those roseate tints? Could he have escaped 
from the house with propriety, the portrait would never have been 
commenced ; but in « few moments, blushing at his weakness, he 
seized his crayon, and began to sketch. 

Luckily for Claude, his fair sitter peresived his emotion, which 
she attributed to bashfulness, and conversed with the marquis, 
who felt encouraged at the rapid advances he imagined that he 
was making in the wealthy widow’s affections. Had he seen the 
stolen glances which she cast towards Claude, from beneath the 
jetty fringes which veiled her eyes, he might have been less san- 
guine. 

So passed the first sitting, and the second, but the third appoint- 
ment was kept by the painter alone. Important diplomatic busi- 
ness had summoned the marquis to the papal court, and so Claude 
found himself alone with his sitter. 

“ Madame,” said he, “will you turn your head slightly to the 
right ?” 

“ Pray, sir artist,” was her reply, and she lowered her voice, 
“do not call me madame. My name is Eulalia—it is by this 
name that my friends address me—and if you would be numbered 
among them, call me so.” . 

Did Clande hear aright? He could scatcely credit his senses, 
even though, unsophisticated youth that he was, he did not know 
that this profession of friendship, in the cloaked tones of the heart, 
was the unsealing of a long-closed and barred-up sentiment. There 
was an opportunity, then, but he dared not even think of embrac- 
ing it, and he continued his work. Pleasing employment. The 


solitude in which he was permitted to regard her, drinking in her 
charms with magnetic eagerness ere he .could fix them upon the 
canvass, but added fuel to the flame. 

The cardinal who had the direction of foreign affairs, by one of 
those cometic coincidences that dash across the firmament of every 
life, kept the marquis busy morning after morning. And, what 
was yet more curious, the haughty Eulalia had no other spare 
hours than those originally agreed upon. So the young artist 
was her only companion, and, disgusted with the sycophantic gal- 
lants who had paid her court, she was delighted with Claude’s 
genius, his originality, and above all, his sincerity. . Well versed 
in the classical literature of Italy, and familiar with the noble 
effusions of her more modern bards, her conyersation was eloquent 
and animated. The picture progressed, and as the artist finished 
trait after trait, the fair original became more charmed with his 
conversation, and felt that, upon most subjects, his thoughts. were 
harmonious with her own. 

At length Claude could have no excuse for asking another sit- 
ting, for he had touched and retouched his work until it was tho- 
roughly completed. The palette and colors were packed, the 
easel removed, and the artist sighed, as he thought what a dreary 
waste of thought was before him, unrelieved by the bright oases of 
happiness which the sittings had afforded. 

Eulalia, like a true woman, saw the impression she had made 
upon the simple yet devoted heart of Claude, and felt, too, an 
unusual feeling towards him. 

“* Visit me often,” said she; “it will always give me pleasure 
to see you.” 

“Thanks, thanks,” answered Claude, his wfice husky with 
emotion. 

“ And,”’ continued Eulalia, ‘‘I hope to hear of your success. 
You have rare talents, and may win rank and honor, if you 
persevere,” 

“Madame,” said Claude, “I wish to be an artist.” 

The professional pride with which this remark was uttered, 
touched the proud yet susceptible heart of Eulalia, and after 
Claude had taken his departure, she threw herself upon an otto- 
man, lost in thought. ‘Did she love this young limner?”’ No. 
The thought was absurd. Respect to the memory of her hus- 
band—her rank—the difference in their years, and many other 
objections, all rose up, like the rapidly succeeding pictures in a 
magic lantern. Behind all—supplying the light—was the recol- 
lection of Claude. 

There was a knock at the door, and ths marquis entered. Eu- 
lalia sprang to her feet, and returned his familiar salutation -with 
chilling stiffness. 

«My painter,” said the marquis, “has brought home my pic- 
ture of you, fair lady, and I am delighted at my success. So 
much so, indeed, that I double my gift to the hospital.” And he 
handed her a purse, through which was the unmistakable glitter of 
gold—not false, yet ever ready to encourage falsehood. 

“In the name of the hospital,” replied Eulalia, “I thank you. 
But for the portrait, your thanks are due to the Signor Doria.” 

“ Claude is a clever lad,” and the marquis, as he spoke, would 
have seated himself had he dared, but the lady remained standing. 
“Perhaps you can throw some business in his way. I fancy he 
will like it, and I will give him a portion of his time.” 

“Tt is a luxury,” exclaimed Eulalia, with some contempt, “ to 
be able to give away such time as that. But mine, not a tithe as 
precious, is bespoken ; and so, your excellency, good morning.” 

The Frenchman, who had looked upon marriage with the 
wealthy widow as certain, so encouraged had he been by her re- 
cent familiarity, was somewhat surprised at his cool reception and 
his abrupt dismissal. Yet, with the hopeful temperament so pe- 
culiar to his nation, he attributed it to a capricious whim, until an 
idea seized him. 

“What,” he ejaculated, as he approached his home, “if she 
prefers some one else? Can it be possible that I do not stand 
first in Eulalia’s affections? Who can be my rival ?” 


CHAPTER IV. 
DREAM AND REALITY. 


Tue Palatine Hill, at once the cradle and the grave of Rome, 
was a favorite resort of the young artists. There, seated upon 
the vast ruins of the ancient palace of the Cexsars, they could gaze 
upon the proud monuments of ancient and of modern architecture, 
recalling the eventful history of those who, like their former dwell- 
ing-places, were now but dust. Or, strolling into the now deso- 
late gardens, they could forget the works of man among the har- 
monies of unchanging nature. The flowers cherished by Tibe- 
rius no longer bloom, neither can the vines planted by the poetical 
Pope Farnese be found, but the wild fig-tree and the cypress shade 
the tangled paths, and the cypress waves its funereal shade over 
the once flaunting parterre. The far-famed floral loveliness of the 
spot is among the things that were, and traces of devastation are 
visible on every hand ; yet there is a quiet beauty in the unshaped 
wilderness of trees and shrubs, well calculated to soften the imagi- 
nation, and to soothe the troubled heart. 

Hither strolled Claude on the afternoon after the completion of 
his picture, for he had found that he had made little progress that 
morning. ‘The fair features of Eulalia-rose ever before him, the 
dulcet tones of her voice rang ever in his ears, arid his heart was 
but a mirror, reflecting her image alone, as one secs an overhang: 
ing moon reflected at the bottom of a deep well, where all else 
gloom. At the mid-day meal lie had been rallied by Ermest. 

“ Why, Claude,” exclaimed the secretary, “you look ill. €2_ 
are as pale as a sheet.” 

“ Nay, nay,” was the reply. “I feel perfectly well?” 

And so he did. A novice in affairs of the heart, he could not 
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analyze his newly awakened emotions, or find a solution of the 
novel feelings which agitated his breast. Love had already im- 
parted a tone and a coloring to his whole existence, and yet he 
knew it not. 

Ernest, although he had no idea of the real state of the case, 
was confident that his friend was in no condition to paint, and per- 
suaded him to pass the afternoon in their favorite haunt, on the 
Palatine Hill, where he promised to join him. And Claude, pass- 
ing through the ruined glories of the Forum, was soon pacing a 
walk bordered by cypresses, over which the bright clematis threw 
its graceful tracery. Occasionally a peasant would pass, leading 
a mule with well-filled panniers to the market, or some young 
priest, with shaven head and long cassock, would come with en- 
franchised step from the cloistered solitude of the Propaganda 
College. The birds sang sweetly, in undisturbed security, and 
even the light clouds above floated through the azure vault in calm 
tranquillity. 

Yet Claude regarded neither priest nor summer clouds. A deep 
melancholy was impressed upon his features, and he moved with 
the listless relaxation of despair, recalling the interviews which he 
had enjoyed while painting the portrait of Eulalia. They seemed 
as the spring time of his happiness, yet the summer had not fol- 
lowed them, and now came the winter of absence, with its chilling 
frosts. He recalled the beauty of Eulalia’s face, the symmetry of 
her form, the exquisite melody of her Voice, her entrancing smile, 
her every word and act—yet it was only as a friend. Friendship, 
parent-like, cherished the seeds of love which lay germinating in 
his heart, and they were soon ready to spring into those beautiful 
tendrils of affection which can make earthly existence the preface 
of heavenly efijoyment. New desires and novel thoughts soon 
began to dance humidly through his veins, and a misty, indefinite 
glow clothed everything in a new light. Art, home, friends, Rome, 
everything that had hitherto occupied his mind, was now smoth- 
ered by this emotion, and at last he sat down at the foot of a large 
tree, careless of all the world save one sweet care. Soon slumber 
fell, like snow down, insensibly upon him, and reclining against 
the tree, he lay in quiet repose. 

How calm is sleep? It is the quiet sanctuary where trouble and 
sorrow never intrude, where every pang is lulled by ethereal obliv- 
iousness, and where exhausted nature findsa balm. Yet although 
the body is bound, the chainless mind rests not. Thought flies 
excursive upon rapid wing, bounding o’er earth, ocean and skies, 
but generally holding imaginary communion with some dear or 
dreaded object. Need it be said that as Claude slumbered, Eula- 
lia was his companion, and that he shared with her the delights of 
dreamland. 

The sound of clattering hoofs dispelled the enchantment, and 
as Claude awoke from his dream, he thought to find himself, Ma- 
rius-like, amid the ruins of his pleasant thoughts. Butno! He 
started up in amazement! Did he still dream? No! And there, 
mounted on a spirited Andalusian charger, the deep bay flanks of 
which were white with foam, sat Eulalia de Balbi. 

“ Asleep, sir artist,” she said, in a sportive tone. ‘‘ I was wish- 
ing this very morning that I could see you, to invite you to join a 
party who propose passing a day at Tivoli, and here you are. I 
hope that Roderick did not disturb any sweet dream ?” 

Never did the countess appear more lovely than when she thus 
addressed the bewildered Claude. Her bright, glossy hair, plaited 
in broad bands, hung from a jaunty hat, with a drooping feather, 
which gave an air of arch-girlishness to her features, contrasting 
strongly with the determined play of muscle around the corners of 
her rosy mouth. A black cloth riding-dress clung tenaciously to 
the inimitable contour of her form, while from the ample folds of 
the skirt, which almost trailed upon the ground, peeped a tiny 
boot, armed with a silver spur. The eloquent blood of health, 
called to her cheeks by exercise, varied in depth of hue with every 
expression, and as she sat upon her beautiful horse, keeping his 
restive spirit in perfect command, she appeared like one who could 
sport, heedlessly, with an infant—or who could command, intel- 
lectually and regally, a nation. 

Claude gazed on her as if she had descended from the clouds, 
and the flush called to his cheeks by her appearance, soon died 
away into a sallow pallor. He replied, but the unconnected words 
he uttered had little meaning, and the kind-hearted Eulalia took 
pity on his evident embarrassment. 

“‘So you consent,” said she. ‘Thanks. Let me see you at 
the palace to-morrow, about.sunset, and we will arrange the ex- 
eursion. I hope it will prove pleasant to us all. Adieu!” ” 

Bounding at the touch of his fair rider’s spur, and freed by the 
loosened rein, Roderick shot off with falcon speed, and was soon 
lost to sight amid the foliage. Claude watched both the steed and 
his mistress long after they disappeated, and then almost mechani- 


» cally sat down again, in an agony of spirit, and with a heart sad- 


Claude sprang to his feet, but a smile that nestled around his 
lips, as if afraid to peep forth, disappeared when he recognized, in 
his awakener, his friend Ernest. 

“Is itonly you?” he awkwardly asked, in a tone of evident 
disappointment. 

“ Only me!” ‘replied Ernest. ‘“ Whom did you expect? Have 
you made a rendezvous here with some fair lady, that you regret 
to see me? Did I think it, I would at once retrace my steps, 
although I had anticipated a delightful ramble, and have scribbled 
80 fast to get here that my pen-finger is weary.” 

“ Nay, nay,” exclaimed Claude, now fully awakened, “I have 
had a curious dream, Ernest, and a visitor, and—~” 

“ Did your visitor come on horseback *” inquired Ernest. 

“On horseback! Was it not a dream, then? Did you ase 
her? And O, is she not lovely?” 


“Why, Claude, are you beside yourself? Shake yourself, 
man, and be sure that you are awake now. Here I came, at your 
request, and found you asleep. Awakening, you talked about a 
visitor, and seeing fresh tracks, with these traces of a gay horse, 
who has been reined in, I innocently asked if your visitor came on* 
horseback. Really this is getting to be quite mysterious, and 
your diplomatic silence would do honor to our master.” 

“Excuse me, dear Ernest, but I am bewildered, and you will 
say that I have had cause when I narrate my story—” 

“ What! Claude, the artist who asked no mistress save his 
profession, in love !’’ interrupted Ernest. 

“In love!” hesi ly remarked Claude. “In love! Is it 

possible for a fire-fi love the sun—for a peasant to aspire to 
the hand of a queen ‘—for—for—”’ 
* “Let me conclude the sentence,” again imterrupted Ernest. 
“For Claude Doria to love the wealthy and beantiful Eulalia, 
Countess of Balbi? Ha, ha! friend Claude, haye I not divined 
your secret ?” 

“Spare me,” said Claude, “and tell me how you could con- 
ceive such an idea. You never heard anything from me that 
would warrant such a thought.” 

“No, Claude, and it was your silence which first aroused my 
suspicions. When the countess first sat to you for her picture, 
how you descanted upon her beauty, how you praised her charms, 
how you narrated every incident of the interview. But of the sec- 
ond interview you said less—of the remainder scarce a word. 
And then how your eyes flashed with delight when you found that 
the marquis could not be present. Ah, you ungrateful fellow. 
Did it strike you that I managed to keep the noble diplomatist at 
work ?”” 

“ Thanks—thanks, dear Ernest.” 

“Not a word. Well, you grew more and more abstracted, 
and actually painted the black eyes of the fair widow in the altar- 
piece which the marquis intends to send to the village church at 
Bonani, instead of the blue eyes of Rafael’s Saint Mary, which 
you were to copy. Now, I found you here—you told your own 
secret on awaking, and to confirm all, what horse could have such 
footprints as these, unless it were the light-limbed, arch-necked 
Andalusian of the countess ?” 

Claude could but smile. “Ernest,” said he, “you should have 
been a lawyer, not a diplomatist.” 

“ And I am neither. Copying despatches is dry work for an 
artist-apprentice.” 

“« Apprentice!” exclaimed Claude, “why, your last painting has 
far more harmony of tone than any I ever painted.” 

“Even did I grant that assertion,” replied Ernest, “ when can I 
hope to attain that freedom and originality in which your pencil 
revels? But a truce to artistic compliments. You and I, Claude, 
are not old friends, but since we have known each other, until re- 
cently, we have been heart-friends. I do not seek to intrude upon 
your secrecy, or to raise the veil in which you may choose to en- 
shroud your love, but do not, as you value our friendship, estrange 
yourself from me.” 

“ Never, my dear Ernest, never,” and the young men embraced 
each other with the warmth of European youth. “ You are my 
first friend, whose society has been a golden thread in the warp of 
my life, and if I have not—if I cannot now unbosom my pre- 
sumptuous thoughts, pardon me.” 

“ Thanks, Claude, not pardon, for you have committed no of- 
fence. And if you can ever admit me into the sanctuary of your 
heart, believe me when I say that no one can rejoice more in your 
success, or—” 

“I know why you halt, dear Ernest, and if ever I seek friendly 
consolation, by the overthrow of hopes which I scarcely dare 
raise, you shall be my refuge. But it looks like rain; let us 
return. 

Hand in hand the two friends walked away, Ernest endeavoring 
to enlist Claude’s attention, while Claude evidently labored to dis- 
entrammel his mind from a weighty load. As they re-entered the 
city, the heavy clouds rose above the setting sun, and then broke 
up into varied forms, colored with gorgeous tints of crimson and 
of gold. It was a night in which the two young artists revelled, 
and they entered the Coliseum, at near the close of day, from the 
summit of its ruined masses. Descending, after twilight had 
come stealing on, they were passing through a vaulted arcade, 

upon whose moss-covered floor their footsteps fell unheard, when 
the sound of voices came to their ears. 

“ Hush,” said Claude, staying his companion’s progress. The 
tones which he heard were stamped upon his memory, and he 
knew that it was Eulalia alone whom he heard. 

Ernest’s attention was rivetted also, for he heard the name of 
the Duke of Orleans, who was well known to be then intriguing, 
in order to obtain the throne of France. The marquis had re- 
ceived a despatch from Paris on the preceding day, which Ernest 
had read, and he remembere@ a statement that Louis Philippe 
had probably an agent at Rome to ascertain how the papal gov- 
ernment would regard a resolution, overthrowing the king crowned 
by the pontifical authority. The marquis had been instructed to 
discover, if possible, who this agent was, and to thwart his schemes, 
and Ernest thought this a fine opportunity to do his employer a 
service. 

The speakers came nearer, and the young men retreated into a 
side arch, where they listened with breathless attention. 

“ Now, Fra Paolo,” and Claude recognized the voice of Eula- 
lia, “I hope to succeed, and have the promise of Cardinal Acton 
that the opinion of the Pope shall be obtained at the next meeting 
of the college of cardinals.” 

“ Good, fair countess,” replied agruff voice. It was Fra Paolo, 
a man who at that time was a prominent character at Rome, for a 


bolder brigand never fought for plunder, or spared the poor. 


Originally a monk, he had become so reckless and 'awless in his 
demeanor that he had been excommunicated, and then his fiery 
spirit ran riot. Possessing great intellectual acuteness, and a firm 
spirit of command, he soon enlisted a band of desperadoes, and 
by excellent disguises would fearlessly visit Rome. There he 
would ascertain when wealthy travellers were about to depart, and 
then, joining his band, he would take some by-path, and levy his 
contribution. Woe unto those who resisted his daring attacks, 
especially if any of his band received a wound, in which case a 
terrible vengeance was poured out upon the perpetrator. It was 
also said that he was employed as aspy, and as a tool of desperate 
politicians, who scrupled not to remove, by the assassin’s dagger, 
any powerful rival. Such was Fra Paolo, who was thus, in the 
evening, holding a mysterious interview in this secluded ruin, with 
the beautiful Eulalia de Balbi. 

“ But the papers,” he continued. 

“ Ah! I have found out where they are. You must know that 


the ambassador is a vain old coxcomb, whose attentions I have : 


suffered merely that I could use him at this juncture. Well, he 
took it inte his head that he must have my portrait, and I, upon 
some pretence, gave him permission. This enabled me to sound 
him. The portrait was painted by—” 

“ Saints protect us!” exclaimed Fra Paolo, “ we are betrayed !”” 
He had seen the young men by the moonlight, just chen stealing 
through the ruined arcades, and was about to rush at them poig- 
nard in hand, when a whistle was heard without. Bounding like 
a deer, he vanished in an instant, leaving the countess alone. 
Another moment, and the armed police came along the arcade, 
with lighted torches. 

Eulalia recognized Claude at a glance, and with prompt decision 
seized his arm. Ere either could speak, the police came up, 


- A you seen a man pass here? Fra Paolo, the brigand !” 

“No!” said Eulalia, firmly. ‘I am showing these artists the 
effect of the ruins by moonlight, but we have seen no one.” 

The countess was well known, and above all shadow of reproach, 
so the men hurried on, leaving the three standing together. When 
all was still again, Eulalia spoke, nor was her voice tremulous in 
the least. 

“Signor Doria,” said she, “ you and your friend may think my 
conduct inexplicable. Just now it is; but I count upon your loy- 
alty to the fair sex—upon your honor, for secrecy about what you 
have seen and heard here to-night.” 

Both bowed assent. Claude would have bartered away his soul 
at her command, while Ernest was a Frenchman by education. 

“T see,” said the countess, ‘that the seal of secrecy is set. 
Now, gentlemen, good evening.” And darting along the arcade, 
she rapidly descended a staircase. The young men hastened after 
her, but only reached the ground portal in time to see her, mounted 
upon Roderick, cantering away in the distance. 

“Let us keep our word,” religiously remarked Claude, and 
they went home. Ernest was mystified, but Claude was com- 
pletely bewildered. His dreams—the two interviews with Eulalia 
—his heart-confession extorted by his friend—all formed a mosaic 
of thought, varying like the colors of the kaleidoscope. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
HAGAR. 


BY CAROLINE A. HATDEN. 


The proud slave bent her head, 

As with a tearless, flashing eye, she said: 
“ Not for myself I fear to tread yon wild, 

Not for myself, 0 God, but for my child! 


“T have done thee no wrong, 
Though I have brooked thy haughty spirit long; 
°T was thine own hand gave me the right to share 
With thee the shelter of his roof—his care! 


“ And now thy jealous hate 
Has thrust us out to meet alone our fate; 
The barren heath to traverse far and wide, 
With none to help, with none to shield or guide. 


“T would not take from thee 
The food now proffered by thy hand to me; 
But for the houseless wanderer at my side, 
Whose tender age shrinks back from ills untried. 


“ Look up, my boy,”’ she said, 

“It was thy father’s hand just touched thy head; 
Not for thy mother’s sake, but 0, for thine, 
Bid him invoke Almighty aid divine!” 


Sadly she turned away, 

Through the dense wilderness with him to stray ; 
Unmindful of the sultry scorching heat, 
Crisping the grass and herbage ‘neath her feet. 


Watching her bright-eyed boy, 

With all a mother’s pride, though dead to joy ; 
Until at length she saw him drooping, dying, 
Like @crushed flower on the green earth lying. 
She pillowed his fair head, 

Where a dark pine its sheltering branches spread ; 
Then turned away in her deep agony, 

She cannot, dare not see her loved one die! 


Hush! could it be a dream? 

Or heard she then the rippling of a stream? 

Great God! for one cool draught of water now, 

To quench his thirst—to cool his burning brow! ~ 


And God has heard her ery! 

The music of the fountain gushing by, 

And the soft whisperings of an angel voice, 


modesty is so beantifal, winneth:-so on all behold- 
ers, yet a single word, nay, a glance, may destroy its glory. 
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ENGLISH FANCY RABBITS. 


The annexed engraving represents a 
buck and two does, with their young, «f 
the English Lop-cared Rabbits. They 
were imported last spring by Mr. George 


P. Burnham, of Boston, who is well 


known as a successful breeder of fine 


poultry, and who has given much atten- 


tion to this species of fancy stock. Mr. 


Burnham’s rabbitry contains some sixty 
or seventy specimens of breeding stock, 
selected for him, especially, in England 
and Ireland ; and his hutches are now 
occupied with the nae and finest col- 
lection of “lops”’ probably in this coun- 
try. These animals are very beautiful 
in color, of great size, and are direct 
from the best establishments in London, 
Dublin, Liverpool, and Brighton—where 
they are now bred extensively both for 
the markets, and as “pets” for ama- 
teurs. The picture is taken from life, 
and is a very accurate and spirited draw- 
ing of these favorite and beautiful ani- 
mals.—The following statement from Mr. 
Burnham appears inthe New England 
Farmer: This tribe are beautiful crea- 
tures, are very easily reared, and have 
proved a most interesting addition to the 
stock of fanciers who have bred them. 
In England, they receive a good share 
of attention, and clubs exist there in all 
the large citics and towns, who hold an- 


nual exhibitions, at which a good deal of =<. FF 
competition is evinced for superiority. 5? 
My stock I imported last spring from 
London, Liverpool and Dublin; and I { 
shall be happy to show it to those inter- 
ested, at my residence, in Melrose. The <== 

culiarities of this race consist chiefly — 

cir long, pendant ears. ey are ex- N 


times in a year—and may be kept ad- 
vantageously in a very small space. 
My rabbitry occupies a building 12 to 30 
feet. The animals are confined in hutches 
three feet long and two feet wide. These 
hutches (or apartments) are ranged in tiers, one over another, five 
on a tier; and each rabbit oecupies a separate hutch. The young 
are taken from the mother at four to six weeks old, and are after- 
wards kept together (six to ten) in a larger hutch, in a separate 
room of the rabbitry. They are ready for breeding at six to eight 
months old. I am not aware that these pretty animals are now 
very extensively bred in this country, Mr. Rotch, of Morris, N.Y., 
and Mr. Rodman, of Dedham, being the only gentlemen that I 
know, who have fine stock; yet I think we shall very soon see 
more of them, from the fact that there is at present a good deal of 
inquiry for them, at home and abroad.—Mr. Rotch, of New York 
State, a great rabbit fancier, thus writes to the editor of the 
“Country Gentleman,” on the demand for the famous lop-eared 
fancy rabbits: “I have, with the most persevering pen-and-ink 
assiduity, replied to the multitude of inquiries and orders, which 
have thronged in upon me for the last six months, requesting I 
would send them rabbits. They have come from almost every 
State in the Union ; distance, it would seem, being as nothing, 
risk of transportation as a trifle, and price as no obstacle; but it 
is totally out of my power to mect the demand for these little ani- 
mals, which thus come upon me from all quarters.” 
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ENGLISH FANCY LOP-EARED RABBITS. 


THE FAMILY OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. 

The picture which we give below is a representation of the late 
royal family of France. It is from a celebrated painting made 
some ten since, soon after the French monarch fied from 
Paris and took up his residence in England. Previous to the po- 
litical overthrow which Louis Philippe experienced, there were 
few happier families in France than his. At this time he had 
four sons, the pride and support of his age. These were the Duc 
de Nemours, the Prince de Joinville, the Duc d’Aumale, and the 
Duc de Montpensier. They were all brought up at college, among 
other children of their age. They followed the same course, con- 
tended for the same prizes, and of these prizes so envied and so 
disputed, they got their share, but not without t difficulty and 
hard study. All these children had been, for the king, a delight- 
ful subject of paternal diligence and zeal; he had followed them 
step by step in their studies; he had directed them one after the 
other ; these children were his joy and pride; he had loved them, 
at the same time with passion and prudence. Those who are 
dead, he had mourned in such a way as to draw tears from the 
most insensible. By the side of the king, looking like the guard- 
ian angel of this royal family, is the queen ; a modest, amiable, 


clever woman, who contributed not a little to the popularity of 
her family. The queen, a daughter of kings, marned the Duke . 
of Orleans, when he was only a fugitive. Their marriage was 
founded much more w mutual esteem and affection than upon 
interested motives. She was queen, as she had been the mother 
of a family, without ostentation. Round the king on review days, 
when not absent from service, pressed the young lieutenant-gen- 
erals whom the army recognized with pride as brave, skilful offi- 
cers, worthy of commanding : first comes the Duke de Nemonrs. 
look at him, he is fair, but very reserved. The soldier who un- 
derstands men, would laugh at you, if you were to say, as the 
women and deputies say, that the Duke de Nemours is proud. 
As for that beautiful, easy youth, whose mustaches are yet so fair 
and thin, do not deceive yourself, he is a brilliant colonel, who 
has smelt gunpowder more than once, and has already proved his 
bravery ; it is the Duke d’Aumale, a fine young man. he name 
of the Prince de Joinville is familiar to the American public. As 
a gentleman and a scholar he is not inferior to his illustrious 
brethren ; and as a sailor, in the estimation of able judges, he has 
been considered one of the most skilful officers that France could 
boast. He seems the sailor as his hand rests upon his sword. 
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STEAM-YACHT “FAID RABANI,” BELONGING TO THE PACHA OF EGYPT. 


THE “ FAID RABANI.” 

A beautiful steamer, named “Faid Rabani,” or ‘“ Divine Fa- 
vor,” has been built as a river pleasure-yacht, for the ‘Pacha of 
t, by an English firm. She is an exquisitely modeled ves- 

sel, of the following dimensions, viz.: Keel and fore-rake, 180 
feet ; breadth of beam, 20 feet; depth of hold, 9 feet. Draught 
of water, 3 feet. Power of engines, 150 horses. The yacht is 
furnished with oscillating engines ; has feathering paddles ; and 
rms thirteen knots an hour, without the slightest perceptible 
vibration. These engines are bright with brass and steel work, and 
finished with the same taste and care used in turning out a gold 
watch. Although the vessel has an ordinary escape-pipe, it will 
not be used ; for the steam will be blown into the water from the 
sides of the yacht. She has three safety-valves ; and a beautiful, 
small, brass, donkey engine, quite independent of the others, which 
is used for supplying the boilers with water, when the large engines 
are still. The principal features of the Faid Rabani, however, are 
her splendid interior furnishings and decorations ; including no less 
than 450 pictures of separate subjects, set in frames. His High- 
ness’s reception room, which is in the Pp, is an apartment of 
unrivalled beauty, fitted uo with thé richest rosewood bulkheads, 
door, ete., the panels of which are filled with beautiful pictorial 


designs on papier-mache. The divans, which extend round the 
saloon, are covered with costly cloth of gold, from the front of 
which is suspended gold-embroidered needlework, and massive 
gold bullion fringe. Between the windows are pictures of fruit 
and flowers, birds, ete., and vases, enriched by precious stones, 
executed by the new patent gem-enamelling process. The ceiling 
between the beams—which are of mahogany, French polished— 
is filled with designs of fruit and flowers, on papier mache panels, 
enriched with gold border mouldings. His Hig ness’s bedroom is 
fitted up in a corresponding style of elegance. The cabins are decked 
out in a style of great costliness and magnificence ; the fore cabin 
contains twelve apartments for the Pacha’s officers and suite. A 
beautiful awning covers the main deck and poop. In point of 
decoration, the outside of the yacht is worthy of the interior. 
Round all the windows, from stem to stern, are carved and gilt 
architraves ; and the bulwarks are ornamented with carved fret- 
work, relieved with gold. The paddle-boxes are also highly orna- 
mented ; and on a shield, in the centre, is the vessel’s name in 
Arabic. The figurehead is composed of his Highness’s crest, sup- 
ported by two lions, richly gilted. The hull is painted a very rich 
| ray color, and is literally one blaze of gold from stem to stern. 
is fine steamer is now in the possession of the Pacha. 


THE FARM YARD. 

Below we present an every-day farm yard scene, which will call 
up pleasant recollections in the minds of many of our readers. It 
is emphatically a domestic scene, and one can easily run through 
a whole connecting story with the promptings of the picture before 
him. There is expression in the very attitudes of the fow's and 
the gusto with which the swine present themselves to the trough. 
There is good nature expressed in the face of the dame, who, with 
her little child is feeding the fowls ; and there is a whole chapter 
of strength and industrious application evinced in the “ breadth of 
beam ” that the farmer boy shows while dealing out the food to 
the swine. The country is natural, the city is artificial, and it 
would be well for the town-bred man to visit and look upon such 
scenes as this often and thoughtfully : there is a deal of philoso- 
phy in the picture, of honest truthfulness, of nature. A vast num- 

er of our readers will not find it necessary to turn their eyes, even 
away from home, to see this sketch realized, for our paper is the 
visitant of thousands of New England country homes, and there 
are few rural districts in the country where it is not found. These 
slight sketches of rural life are fine episodes to wake up and give 
elasticity to energies too apt to be unduly engrossed in the absorb- 
ing cares of a busy world by a money-sceking multitude. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictoriai.] 
LINES 
SUGGESTED BY STEINHAUSER’S GROUP OF “HERO AND LEANDER.” 


BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 


Long had they dwelt within one breathless cell, 

Two seuls, by some mad sycorax confined ; 
But O, the unmeant mercy of that spell 

Which turned those arms to marble, while entwined 
In all the passionate woe of tenderness, 

And to the unknown depths of earth consigned ; 
These radiant forms of Beauty’s rare excess, 
This monument of Love’s own loveliness! 


Unchronicled, the centuries rolled on, 
And groves grew ancient on the prison hill; 
And men forgot their parent tongues anon, 
And spoke a different language, as a rill 
Wearing another channe! from its source, 
Makes a new song accordant with its course. 
But suddenly the unexpectant sun 
Beheld the swarthy laborers employ 
Upon that hill their rude exhuming art, 
Like shadowy hopes at some dull, ancient heart, 
To free the spirit of long buried joy. 
And now they grappled with the stubborn rocks, 
Breaking the antique seals which time had set 
Upon the earth’s deep treasury, that locks 
Within its inmost wards such marts as yet 
The busy masons of the poet’s brain 
Have builded not.—Anon the toiling ox 
Dragged the white quarry to the peopled plain, 
And Beauty’s soul lay sepuichred unknown! 
The crowd discerned it not, till there came one 
Who heard the passionate breathings in the stone, 
The wordless music of Love's overflow ; 
Who heard and pitied, and, like Prospero, 
Released the spirits from their living grave ; 
And when the breathless world beheld them—lo! 
The soul of purity, around, above, 
Hung in the tremulous air like heaven’s own dove; 
A marble immortality to Love! 
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LAURA DALE: 


—OR,— 


THE YOUNG WIFE. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 

“Ts it true, Denham, that you intend to marry Laura Dale ?” 
said Edgar Moreland, addressing a gentleman with whom he was 
walking one moonlight evening. 

“I certainly have serious thoughts of it,” returned Mr. Denham. 

“ T am sorry for it.” 

“I suppose you think the match will be an unsuitable one.” 

“Ido. In the first place, there is too great disparity in your 
ages. You are thirty-eight, and she cannot be more than eighteen.” 

“That, instead of being an objection to my marrying her, 
forms one of the main inducements. In a wife, I wish for one 
whose habits, tastes and preferences will readily yield to mine, 
which I could not expect, if she had arrived at the mature age 
which I suppose you would consider as suitable. Now, let me 
hear another objection.” 

“TI have none, if Laura Dale should prove as yielding as you 
seem to expect; her youthful age, compared with your own, 
being, in fact, the root of all my other objections. You seem to 
have lost your taste for gay and fashionable society, which she, 
with a sense of keen and vivid enjoyment, is just entering. She 
is, moreover, the belle of the season—decidedly so.” 

“ If Laura Dale is young, she is not frivolous.” 

“IT agree with you there, but I don’t know why that should be 
any reason for her wishing to live in almost monastic seclusion. 
There is also another thing to be considered. She has alwayt— 
as an only daughter of wealthy parents generally is—been much 
indulged. I doubt whether she ever expressed a wish within the 
bounds of possibility, which was not gratified. Such being the 
case, I leave it for yourself to judge, whether you can reasonably 
expect that she will, without a struggle, yield implicit obedience 
to your wishes, which seem to promise, for the most part, to be 
utterly at variance with her own.” 

“I don’t expect her to yield without a struggle ; but when she 
finds that opposition is hopeless—that what I say, I mean, the 
struggle will end. Give yourself no uneasiness. I am prepared 
for a few little outbreaks of temper; they will not, in the least, 
discompose me.” 


Laura Dale had first met Mr. Denham at a dinner-party. He 
was a remarkably fine-looking man, and as he was known to be 
very wealthy, there were few single ladies from eighteen up to 
thirty-five, who would not have considered themselves singularly 
fortunate to receive the offer of his hand.» Laura Dale, for some 
time, was the only exception. She, in common with every one, 
thought him very handsome; but there was asedateness about 
him, at times approaching to sternness, Which awed her. She 
did not feel comfortable in his presence. 

Mr. Denham, at first sight, was much struck with the appear- 
ance of Laura. He saw that she avoided him, and he addressed 
himself earnestly to the task of overcoming this reserve. He 
could render himself pleasing, even fascinating, if he chose; and 
Laura Dale, though she could not entirely shake off the secret 
awe, which ever haunted her when in his presence, after some lit- 
tle time, felt irresistibly drawn towards him. In three wecks after 


they first met, she was his affianced bride, and an early day was 
set for their marriage. 

Laura looked very beautiful in her bridal array, and the dread 
with which she had uniformly regarded him to whom she was 
about to be united for life, gave way amid the smiles and congrat- 
ulatiofis of happy and rejoicing friends. 

The stately bridegroom looked “sedately glad,” and being in 
one of his happiest moods, was disposed to exert his talent for 
pleasing to the utmost. No one present, except Moreland, but 
thought that Laura was to be envied, and he was the only one who 
at all understood Mr. Denham’s true character. He well knew that 
no one, short of a second Griselda, would possess the patience, 
forbearance and self-sacrificing spirit necessary to realize the idea 
he had-formed of a good wife. 

Laura, like other ladies who have the means, was fond of dress- 
ing fashionably, thongh she*had the good taste to modify any 
peculiarity which did not suit her style. She had, not long after 
her marriage, purchased a Parisian bonnet, exceedingly light and 
graceful, and very becoming. The wreath of spring flowers 
placed inside the brim, harmonized admirably with the fresh, yet 
delicate bloom of her complexion. Her husband was at home, 
when she put it on to wear, for the first time. She entered the 
room where he was, with a face beaming with smiles, fully expect- 
ing, to say the least, that he would commend her taste. He 
raised his eyes from the newspaper he was reading, and regarded 
her with a fixed and somewhat stern look. 

“ Laura,” said he, at length, “it is my wish that for the fature, 
you dispense with flowers and other childish foolery, with which 
you are in the habit of loading your bonnets and other portions of 
your dress.” 

“Ts it possible,” said she, “that you do not like this lovely 
wreath of this lily of the valley? To my eye, it looks graceful 
and becoming.” 

“It might become a school-girl, or a May queen; but for my 
wife, I consider it very unbecoming.” 

“Are you really in earnest, Mr. Denham?” said Laura, with 
some difficulty keeping the tears from starting to her eyes. 

“‘T believe I am not a person who is in the habit of saying one 
thing and meaning another. If it be your wish to please me, you 
will throw aside all such tinsel and foolery ; and you will remem- 
ber that other portions of your dress, as well as bonnets, are to be 
included.” 

Laura would have ventured a remonstrance, had he not, with a 
decided and dignified bend of his head, resumed his newspaper. 

This was the first of a course of lessons Mr. Denham intended 
to give his young wife. He, in reality, cared little whether she 
wore flowers or any other “childish foolery,” as he termed it. 
He required her to relinquish them, because he thought it afforded 
a good opportunity for her to show her obedience to his wishes. 
He was not aware how very hard and even cruel was the lesson to 
one, who, in her father’s house, had been a petted and an indulged, 
though not a spoilt child. If she had entered so smilingly the 
presence of “her mother, or her father even, with that feeling of 
enjoyment at her heart, which lends to beauty its best charm, to 
exhibit to them any new article of dress, smiles would have been 
given in return for smiles, accompanied, it might be, with kind 
words of approval. Not those which would foster vanity, but 
such as to make her feel that her pleasures were also theirs, and 
that her presence was a light and joy to those she loved. 

Laura went to her room, took off her bonnet, and removed the 
flowers from the inside. The words, “if you wish to please me,” 
were constantly recurring to her mind. Could he doubt that she 
wished to please him? It was that wish which had governed her 
in the choice of the very bonnet he had condemned. She could 
please him—she. knew she could ; for his taste should direct hers, 
even if it demanded that she should dress with nun-like simplicity. 

The next time her husband saw her equipped for a walk, he 
had no reason to claim that her dress was either too gay or showy, 
yet, aided by her good taste, she had succeeded in making it very 
becoming. And he did not cgmplain, neither did he express one 
word of approbation. 

“Does he not observe the change ?” she thought, and she ven- 
tured to ask him if he did not think her dress, particularly her 
bonnet, neat and pretty. 

“I see nothing to the contrary,” was the cold reply. 

Ready to find fault, yet slow to praise. Laura turned sadly 
away, realizing, as she did so, that few things can be more dis- 
heartening, especially to a young girl just beginning to learn the 
stern lessons of life, than to find her best efforts to please met with 
coldness, or what is as bad, to find them unrecognized. 

Laura’s spirits, however, were too buoyant to remain long 
depressed. Hope, in her case, had not, hitherto, proved the 
deceitful syren she is represented to be, and an hour afterward, 
her smile was bright as ever. 

Everything went well for a week or more. One morning—a 
fresh, dewy morning, such as in the country would make the air 
fall of song and wild-flower fragrance—Laura sat down to the 
piano. Mr. Denham had, as usual, gone out after breakfast, and 
she was alone, though she did not feel Yonely. Her voice was 
clear and sweet, and, like a bird, she revelled in her own music, 
She sung song after song—old, familiar songs, which gushed from 
her lips, freely as her breath. She was in the midst of one of 
them, when Mr. Denham entered. She was not aware of his 
presence, for the door turned noiselessly on its hinges, and his 
footsteps were muffled by the thick carpet. 

Mr. Denham did not dislike music ; he would even have taken 
pleasure in listening to a voice so sweet, clear and liquid, had it 
floated to his ears within the walls of a eoncert-room. Now, he 
did not feel pleased—for he supposed that she knew he was pres- 
ent—that she did not show him so, much deference as to cease 


playing and singing. He did not interrupt her, but stood immov- 
able as a statue, with stern brow and compressed lips, till she had 
finished the song and commenced the interlude to another. This 
was too much. He stepped forward, though without any appar- 
ent impatience in his manner, and made a motion with his hand 
for her to cease. She obeyed, though not without a quick, ner- 
vous movement at the suddenness of his appearance. 

“T think,” said he, “ that this is the second time within about a 
week, that I have been greeted with a thrumming on the piano, 
when I entered the house.” 

“I did not know,” returned Laura, “that you had come.” 

“Maybe not, but I do not wish to be made liable to such 
greetings.” 

“Do you mean that I am to leave off singing and playing ?” 

“You may sing and play at proper times.” 

“How am I to be able to distinguish the preper from the 
improper ?” 

“Just see that you don’t annoy me by your singing and playing 
—this all you have to do.” 

This amounted to a prohibition, for he might at any time, as he 
had to-day, return unexpectedly. Laura had few times in her 
life felt so keen a heart-pang. She thought of her father, how, 
when wearied with the duties of the day, he used to ask her to 
sing him one of her pleasant songs, and how, when she had com- 
plied with his request, he would remark, as if to himself, ‘That 
is better to me ten times, weary as Iam now, than the brilliant 
performance of one of the first singers of the day.” 

And this was her second lesson. 

It would take too much time to go on step by step, tracing the 
manner in which Mr. Denham, by those exactions and prohibi- 
tions which he looked upon as both necessary and salutary, con- 
verted the cheerful, warm-hearted, affectionate girl into the staid, 
cold, impassive woman. His work might have been retarded, 
had he not removed from the city where her parents dwelt, for 
there were silent dews and warm sunshine beneath the roof of her 
childhood, which, at times, would have warmed and cheered her 
heart, and melted away the “icy veil”’ which, while it chilled her- 
self, repelled all who approached her. 


At the age of twenty-five, to all appearance, her heart was proof 
against external influences. Her husband’s stern rebuke, which 
once would have thrilled every nerve, and caused her to droop 
like a wounded bird, glanced as harmlessly aside, as the barbed 
arrow from a block of marble. Invariably polite, dignified, and 
even stately, she was what was called a superb woman, and her 
husband was proud of her. 

They had been married about eight years, when one day Mr. 
Denham fell in with his friend of former days, Edgar Moreland. 
After a little familiar chat—for Mr. Denham, though so distant 
and reserved towards his wife, was perfectly accessible to most 
persons of his acquaintance—Moreland said, laughingly : 

“Well, Denham, what was the result of that course of lessons 
you had commenced giving when I last saw you ?” 

“« Exactly what I wished and expected. From a child full of 
tears, smiles and blushes, Mrs. Denham has grown to be discreet, 
sensible and consistent.” 

“Tam glad to hear it—glad that she proved capable of the 
indurating process ; for, to confess the truth, I fully expected that 
both her health and spirits would break down.” 

“That was because you were incapable, from want of opportu- 
nity, of appreciating her character as I did. You did not give her 
credit for the good sense she really possessed.” 

“Perhaps not; though, according to my mind, it was physical 
as much as mental strength, which carried her through the ordeal.” 

“You must dine with me to-day, which will give you a chance 
to judge for yourself relative to the change which has been wrought 
in her.” - 

“There is aigreat change, no Goukt, and I hepe I shall agree 
with you in thinking it for the better.” 

Mrs. Denham recognized Moreland at first glance ; and could 
her heart have been unveiled, it might have been seen that old 
memories, revived by the sight of one she had so often seen in 
her girlhood, stirred, even to their source, its calm, a 
It was only for a moment. 

were, by the aid of a strong will, swept back again, at least for 
the time being, into the oblivion of the past. Yet the struggle,. 


brief as it was, had not been unobserved by Moreland. He would. 


not have known Mrs. Denham had he scen her elsewhere. He 
could scarcely believe that she was the lovely, impulsive, fasci- 
nating Laura Dale that he had once known. Not that she was 
faded in the least: She was, if anything, brighter and more 
radiant than ever. In manners, she was all her husband repre- 
sented her to be. If possible, calmer and more unimpassioned 
than himself, yet eminently graceful. 

“ She is, indeed, a superb woman,” thought Moreland ; “there 

is not another adjective in the English language which would 


ue so just an idea of her.” 
He knew, nevertheless—and to him it was strange that Mr. 


gins did not also know—that life to her had lost all its attrac- 


ion. A kind of disdainful pride alone kept her from sinking. 

Without its support, she would have become an imbecile, or a 
subject for a lunatic asylum. 

“Have I not been most triumphantly successful?” said Mr. 
Denham, when he and Moreland were again b; themselves. 

“T suppose you have accomplished what you intend 
marked Moreland, gravely. 

“‘T have, and ina manner, which to me is perfectly satisfactory 

“ All I have to say is, that you and I are oan 
entertain a secret hope that I should obtain a eel 
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and bewitching Laura Dale I once knew, through the frozen dra- 
pery with which you have so sedulously invested her, buf I was 
disappointed.” 

“Tam sure, to my eye, she is as brilliantly beautiful as ever.” 

‘So she is to mine; but do you think, if I were in your place, 
that I would exchange one of those warm heart-smiles she used to 
lavish upon you, for the concentrated dignity and stateliness of 
every queen and duchess in Christendom? You have a marble 
statue, beautiful, I grant.” 

“Why do you speak thus ?” 

“Because you have.quenched what to me was the true Prome- 
thean spark,” 

“Thank Heaven!” said Mr. Denham, “I have no romance 
about me, nor never had. To me, it is altogether more comfort- 
able, when I come home, to find my wife sitting quietly at her 
sewing, than engaged in singing a love-song. By paying half a 
dollar, I can have opportunity to hear a dozen sung much better 
than she could sing them, And I have no doubt, that a resump- 
tion of those childish and foolish whims and habits, which you 
think were so charming, would appear quite as ludicrous to her 
as to me.” 

“I should be sorry to say so, for your sake, as well as hers.” . 

“I certainly do not understand why.” 

“ You may at some future time.” 

These parting words of Moreland proved prophetic, though 
their fulfilment was long deferred. While in the enjoyment of 
prosperity, and actively engaged in business, Mr. Denham felt no 
want of sympathy. Mrs. Denham presided at the head of his 
establishment with dignity and unequalled grace. All his physical 
wants were well cared for, and he was content. Mental gratifica- 
tions he sought elsewhere. 

Many years after he last saw Moreland, he was tempted to 
engage in a speculation, which eventuated in his utter ruin. Even 
his house and furniture had been sold in order to meet the 
demand of his creditors. When he made known the situation of 
his affairs to Mrs. Denham, she merely remarked : 

“Then, I suppose, we must eat our bread in a humbler home. 
I neither desire nor dread the necessary change.” 


She was, in reality, as much unmoved as she appeared to be. 
Not so, Mr. Denham. Disquietude of mind soon began to so 
seriously affect his-health, that he threatened to break down, for 
there was nothing for him to fall back upon. In this, his day of . 
adversity, he felt the icy chillness which he had himself been the 
means of diffusing through his home. He recalled the words of 
Moreland, and he realized their truth in all its force. His wife 
was, indeed, nothing more to him than a marble statue, as far as 
sympathy was concerned. All the Warmer emotions of her heart, 
had been so long checked and repelled, that her very nature | 
seemed to be changed. The change, in truth, as nearly approxi- 

. mated to alienation of mind, as was possible, without actually 
overstepping the line which divides the sound from the unsound. 
Her only real life was in the past; the present was a cold and 
comfortless void. When there came a change of fortune, she 
continued perseveringly, and to all appearance, unwearyingly, to 
perform the same round of duties as before. The circle was a 
good deal circumscribed, but she did not seem to notice it, neither 
did she appear to mind that she was avoided by many of her old 
acquaintances, who, in the hour of prosperity, professed to be her 
friends. If she did, it had no effect on her. 

Mr. Denham’s courage did not forsake him till he found that 
he not only was unable to start again in business on his own 
account, but that he could obtain no employment. Then his 
energies, both physical and mental, failed him. He became weak 
and languid, and at last, was unable to sit up more than half the 
day. 

Up to this time, Mrs. Denham continued coldly as ever to per- 
form her customary round of duties. The illness of her husband 
roused her. At first, her attendance on him was timidly offered, 
as if she expected to be repulsed ; but finding that the necessary 
attentions were received passively, and even occasionally with an 
appearance of interest, she gained confidence, and, at length, the 
idea of affording gratification to another began to be gratifying to | 
herself. 

Mr. Dale, Mrs. Denham’s father, who was only a few years 
older than her husband, was still in vigorous health, and actively 
engaged in business. As soon as he heard of his son-in-law’s 
failure, he commenced certain arrangements, with a view to re- 
establish him in business, which having put into a successful 
train, he one morning set out for the city where he resided, in 
order to announce his intentions in person. 

Mr. Dale, at the time Mr. Denham left the city where he him- 
self lived, did what he could to prevent it. As he would in no 
respect be benefited by the change, he saw no necessity of his 
removing to a place so distant as to render it inconvenient for 
him’ and his wife to see their only child oftener than once a year. 

There had ever afterward been a coldness between Mr. Dale and 
Mr. Denham, as the only reason the former could assign for the 
removal, was to deprive his daughter of the pleasure of being near 
‘ her parents. 

Mr. Dale did not send word that they might expect him, and 
when die arrived it was nearly dark. He started back invol 
tarily when ushered into the small and*barely comfortably nJ 

Pa nished apartment, where, by the light of one small lamp, he could 
discern Mr. Denham sitting in an arm-chair near the fire, and his 
daughter busy in preparing tea The last time he saw them was 
in the midst of splendor, and for a moment, he felt shocked at the 
great change. But he no longer felt so when he beheld the coun- 

@tenance of Laura, for in it shone a light which bore some resem- 
yer Dlance to that which used to illumine it in former days. 
Denham, though not well, was much better than he had 


been. His mind was fast regaining a healthful tone, which was 
owing, more than he was aware, to the change wrought in his 
wife. Instead of sinking under their misfortunes, she was ten 
times more cheerful and happy than before. He did not know 
how to hold a few kind words at so high a value, as to appreciate 
their magical power. 

His wife, while they dwelt in a palace, had felt herself to be 
alone. The barrier he had raised between himself and her, she 
had never ventured even to attempt to pass. Adversity had 
broken it down, and the wealth of the universe would not have 
tempted her to return to her former life of splendor, on condition 
that it must again be interposed between them. 

During the evening, Mr. Dale said nothing relative to the busi- 
ness which had brought him there. He reserved its communica- 
tion for the morning ; but when he rose to retire for the night, he 
told Mr. Denham that it was the happiest evening he had spent 
with him and his daughter since their marriage. 

When, on the ensuing day, Mr. Dale invited his son-in-law to 
become a partner with him in business, he at first objected, on 
the ground that he could furnish no capital. 

“T have never yet given Laura anything since her marriage,” 
was Mr. Dale’s reply; “and in a short conversation I held with 
her on the subject early this morning, I told her that I intended 
settling on her a certain sum, so that she might, if she chose, have 
a resource independent of you.” 

** And what did she say ?” eagerly demanded Denham. 

“Her words were, ‘Make not a separate interest between us. 
Do nothing which will serve to weaken the bond of sympathy 
which now unites us; a bond which my husband would never 
have recognized had it not been for adverse fortune.’ ” 

“Nothing on earth will have power to weaken it,” returned 
Mr. Denham. 

“TI hope and believe not. But I have not yet told you all. It 
is Laura’s wish, that what I intended giving her, should be added 
to what I contemplate placing at your disposal, which will make 
you a capital equal to a third of what I myself possess.” 

“IT ought to accede to your generous intention, and will for the 
sake of your daughter.” 

“ And for your own,” remarked Mrs. Denham, who had unob- 
served, entered the room. 

“‘ And for mine and my wife’s,” said Mr. Dale; “and we shall 
thus, I have no doubt, truly prove that 

* Sweet are the uses of adversity.’ ”’ 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


IDEAS FROM PICTURES. 


BY REV. HENRY BACON. 


I nave been strangely enchanted with a picture I saw, not long 
since, in the window of a store in Chestnut street. I visited the 
window many times to deepen my impression, and to carry away 
my copy of its beauty to hang in the halls of memory. It gave 
me a new idea. It was entitled, “The Separation of the Apos- 
tles,” and was a gorgeous French print. It represented Calvary 
with the naked cross, and some few of the implements used at 
the crucifixion, left as though by mistake or haste. The Eleven 
were there—some embracing in agony ; others leaving, as though 
in the desperation of grief; others were distributed about the fore- 
ground, in various attitudes of grief, devotion, resolution and 
despair. It was something new to me, to think of the condition 
of the apostles immediately after the burial of the Crucified ; 
and there were many impressive suggestions which came as I 
meditated on their first meeting around the cross to make ar- 
rangements where they should meet at night, and then to sepa- 
rate—to wander, it may be} like the two where St. Luke gives the 
touching story of the walk to Emmaus. 

Pictures not only amuse and interest, but they edify. My little 
boy, who knows nothing of the German language, readily inter- 
preted a series of illustrations in a German book ; and I question 
whether the story, could he have mastered the language, would 
have impressed him so much as the illustrations did. Who has 
not been amused and instructed to see what ideas children will 
draw from the engravings in their gift books ? and how few parents 
are aware what a multitude of impressions come to their children 
in this way, which modify the influence of all the reading of a 
life-time. Dr. Doddridge is an example. He delighted to tell 
how, before he could read, his mother taught him the past events 
of the Bible, from the pictorial Dutch tiles that bordered the fire- 
place of the room where they commonly sat.. He said impres- 
sions were #ien made that never were out of his heart; and he 
recommen the parents in his parish this example of teach- 
ing by pictures. Such a course trains the eye to observe ; it cul- 
tivates a taste for the picturesque, and those who have thvs been 
educated can best say, when they have been forth into the fields, 
and amid the beauty of the hill-side and the streams, “ My eyes 
make pictures when they’re shut.” 

Pictures place us in a new position to look at things. They 
transfer to us the artist’s insight, and make us the inheritors of 
his genius. They give to us the poetic stand-points, and we catch 
from these hints how to look on what is about us, as the traveller 
often finds the best of views in a landscape to be where the Indian 
has reared his tent. Many a man has gone out to a familiar hill- 
top to behold new beauty, because of some picture that told him 
of a ty he never otherwise would have seen. - So in cities : 
the merchant, and the recluse clergyman, are made to wake 
up to the improvements about them, by the miniature of the 
mightiness of enterprise, and they go out to see the wonder; and 
they find Ppictures good aids to guide them when they would 
show up to ti@ visitor the “ lions of the city.” Many representa- 


tions of the same scene are desirable, because they give us the aid 
of various minds, as some rock, or tree, or stream, or mountain, 
the church in the distance, or the cottage in the foreground, is 
brought out into a new light, or is made to have a new meaning. 
How different the old church-yard, when the artist’s design is but 
to present it as an appendage to the church, to help his picture of 
that, from the representation of it, where some monument is to 
be brought into prominence, and the artist has directed the ray of 
moonlight to the name on the little, white stone, where rests the 
body of one he dearly loved! Some give an atmosphere of hu- 
manity and religion to everything they touch, and the eye that 
looks upon their productions drinks in the inspiration of their 
genius. 

Pictures give us ideas by presenting us ideals ; by embodying 
the beautiful conceptions of the poet, and presenting the ingenious 
speculations of those whose imaginations can restore the image of 
beauty where but fragments are left to tell of what has been. 
Cuvier, the naturalist, could, from a single bane, restore the image 
of an animal of ancient times, and could then re-enact the vision « 
in the Valley of Dry Bones. So the artist can make pictures 
that restore to us the splendor of ancient architecture ; and, as no 
description could do it, we are assisted in estimating the great- 
ness of Babylon, with her massive gates, her heaven-towering 
temples, her hanging gardens, and her pomp and splendor. Then 
contrast the wonders of Egyptian art with the marvels that meet 
the eye when the Euphrates is crossed, and Nineveh, Palmyra, 
Greece, and Rome, become as words of enchantment that open 
museum doors, to show a multitude of the wonderful things of 
the past. The same circle of friends who could endure history 
read but a brief while, can be held together for hours by the con- 
versations which arise from pietures of the same facts and scenes ; 
the hints thrown out as to the meaning of this and that portion 
of the representation discussed. And how the craving for pic- 
tures abounds is evident from the fact that those historians will be 
preferred, who are the most successful in makin, word-pictures ; 
and many a poet owes much to the artist who turns attention to 
the pictures which a poem contains, obscured to the common 
apprehension by the redundancy of description and imagery. In- 
deed, the poem has seemed many times but little worth in com- 
parison with the picture made of it, notwithstanding poets main- 
tain that painting can do nothing in comparison with poetry. 
Montgomery, in his lectures on literature and poetry, maintains 
the superiority of poetry above painting, because a picture of 
Vienna would need to be labeled to suggest what the poem ex- 
pressed ; but the poem is labeled—what it says of waves and 
islands, glittering and flashing in the sun, between the towers and 
mountains, would be as indefinite im the poem as in the picture, if 
the word Vienna did not occur to localize the description. It is, 
indeed, hard to tell to which of the three—poetry, painting, or 
music—we should ascribe the predominance. They each have 
pre-eminent claims to peculiar moods of minds; and we like 
those representations of them the best that make them companion 
graces, and not rival powers. 

I must not neglect to acknowledge the relation of pictures to 
the realities of Scripture history, geography and events, customs 
and costumes, ceremonies and festivals, tabernacles and temples. 
One of the féw favorite books which the eminent Dr. Chalmers’s 
kept by his desk, was the Pictorial Bible. Every day, for years, 
he wrote some prayer on Scripture passages, to aid him in his 
attempt at “‘ a sustained contemplation of divine things.” To get 
a picture of any scene, to which a passage referred, was always a 
delight ; it assisted his imagination in forming its own picture, 
and we see, constantly, the influence of the Pictorial Bible in the 
stimuli it afforded to prompt him to make the times and scenes, 
the characters and events, of sacred history, vivid as portraitures. 
As where in speaking of Isaac, going out to “‘ meditate in the 
field at the eventide,” he says: “ A fine picture this for the imag- 
ination to dwell upon—a good and holy man of old walking forth 
among the beauties of nature, and engaged in the contemplation 
of nature’s God.” 

This theme may point a lesson of charity to Christians, who 
bear with opposite interpretations of an event or passage of Scrip- 
ture given in pictures, who would be outraged to find such oppo- 
sition in language in their home. An argument for baptism by 
immersion is illustrated, as I saw a while ago, by a sweet picture 
of the Saviour receiving baptism by pouring, or affusion. The 
love of beauty, delight in the art that wins the eye by its concen- 
tration of loveliness, makes them thus tolerant, just as the per- 
ception of the beauties of character should make them walk in 
charity with those who oppose them in religious opinions. 

Let us encourage, then, the pictorial art, by the praise of the 
patronage which should only be given where poetic taste and 
moral insight secure the eye against beholding what only serves 
to brutify the mind. Nothing is better than the cultivation of 
an intelligent discernment of the beautiful. It freshens life, it 
exalts the tastes, it wins from the insipid and the vain; and 
Goethe said right: ‘We ought every day to hear a little song, 
read a good book, see a fine picture, and, if it be possible, to speak 
a few reasonable words.” ' 


4 


JAPANESE SNAKE-MEN. 

The following method, by which idle people, especially women, 
gain money, deserves particular mention. They catch a number 
of snakes, of different sizes and colors, from which they extract 
the sting so skilfully, that they cannot do any mischief. Then 
they strip themselves quite naked, cover merely the parts which 
decency teaches even savages to conceal, and wind snakes round 
their arms, legs, and their'whole body. In this manner they make 
themselves a motley covering of the open, hissing serpents’ heads ; 
and in this dreadfal and brilliant costume, they ramble about the 
streets, sing, dance and play all manner of antics, to obtain a 
reward, or rather charity.—Aeppel. 
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NAVY YARD AT NORFOLK, VA. 
This, the largest and most impor- 
tant naval depot of the United States, 
depicted above, is an object of great 
interest to every American citizen, as 
well as the stranger, and we are proud 
to present our readers with such an 
excellent view of the exterior and 
interior of the yard, taken on the spot 
for us by our own artist, Mr. Chapin. 
The above view is taken from the east 
bank of the Elizabeth River, and rep- 
resents the ship-of-the-line Pennsylva- 
nia, frigate Columbia, steamer Pow- 
hatan, hulk of the United States, and, 
in the distance, the masts of the frig- 
ate Savannah, and hull of the Alle- 
ghany. The first-named is the larg- 
est and most costly vessel in the 
American navy. She was built at 
Philadelphia, in 1835, mounts 144 
uns, and cost $800,000, which was 
just so much money thrown away. 
The only voyage she has ever made 
was from iladelphia to Norfolk, 
where she now li:s, and always will lie, 
until time shall consign her to that 
bourn where all other ships go. The 
narrow inlet, which is her present 
quarters, not allowing her to swing to 
her anchors with the tide, and expos- 
ing constantly the same side to the 
sun, her timbers have decayed, and 
would require an immense outlay to 
repair. The sand has formed 
around her bottom, and if she ever 
moves again, it will be done by carry- 
ing the country with her. The frigate 
Columbia is thought to be, by compe- 
tent judges, the handsomest vessel in 
the navy. She is certainly a noble- 
looking craft, and justifies all the en- 
comiums that have been passed u 
her, and is, although by the side of 
the Pennsylvania she appears a pig- 
my, one of the oy class frigates. 
Betwoen her and the latter vessel, in 
the picture is seen the village of Gos- 
port, which is a small place, made up 
of the residences of the employees of 
which 48 inci 
trance to the yard. The mae 
houses shown to the left of the frigate, 
and on a large scale in the view 
above, are the largest in the United 
States, and capable of accommodating 
vessels of the largest class. Between 
them, beneath the immens: 
shears, which tower toward the 
clouds, is the steamer Powhatan, the 
fiag-ship of the Japanese squadron 
taking-in her boilers. The United 
States frigate, whose hull is now used 
a3 a store-ship, and is represented af 
her anchors on the left of the picture, 


FRIGATE | COLUMBIA. 
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is the same in which Decatur and his 
brave tars captured the British frigate 
Macedonian, during the last war. 
What interesting reunions cluster 
around that old halk, which has brav- 
ed for nearly a quarter of a century the 
“battle and the breeze,” and was one 
of the first to teach Old England that 
her boast of being “mistress of the 
seas ’’ was mere braggadocia, and that 
young America, battling for “free 
trade and sailors’ rights,” was invin- 
cible even against the bravest of Nel- 
son’s crews. Entering the y 

through the long brick building with 
a cupola, the visitor is at once struck 
with the immensity of the works, and 
the great number of persons employed. 
On the right, the first objects which 
strike his eye and fill him with sur- 
prise, are the ship-houses, some idea 
of which be by compar- 
ing them with the figures nearest them, 
in the engraving. On the right are 
shown one of the numerous work- 
shops, of which he will meet a great 
number in his peregrinations around 
the yard. Besides the boat-honses, 
mast-houses, timber-houses, block- 
houses—each of which is three or 
four hundred feet in length, by seventy 
or eighty wide, there are quarters for 
the marines, officers, and residences 
for those immediately connected witlr 
the yard, and many others which our 


does not allow us to icular- 
ize. Passing these he 8, at the 
extreme end of the yard, the dry- 


docks, of which there are three, which 
are built in the. most approved plan, 
and capable of accommodating the 
largest-sized vessels. Without desir- 
ing to advocate in any way an extrav- 
agant outlay for the purposcs of naval 
construction, yet we are firmly con- 
yinced that government is in duty 
bound to render its navy yards as per- 
fect and complete in every respect as 
can done. It is true that 
at the present moment, there is 
haps no positive nana for calling 
the resources of our naval constructors 
into active service, but no one can 
say how soon such a contingency ma 
occur. Itis by being fully prepa 
for war that it may oftentimes be 
avoided. The situation of Norfolk is 
peculiarly favorable for the purpose 
of a naval depot, aud our readers will 
be pleased to know that the yard at 
this point is excellent in-every respect. 
The Gosport and Charlestown nav 
yards are, undoubtedly, the most 

fect and complete in all their belong- 
ings of any in the country, and reflect 
honor upon the nation. 
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VY YARD ENTRANCE. 


GOSP' 


RINT GOSPORT, OPPOSITE 


SUMMER-HOUSE, 


On the opposite page we 
give our readers a view of 
avery delightful summer- 
house, that overlooks the 
Broux River, in Westches- 
ter county, N.Y. Itisa 
sylvan retreat of rare beau- 
ty and surroundings, and 
is of course the property of 
private taste and posses- 
sion. One might imagine 
it to be a Chinese pagoda, 
on some Eastern river, for 
it has a foreign look about 
it that is not at all Ameri- 
can. We rejoice to sce 
such taste displayed in the 
construction of ornamental 
and beautiful resorts of this 
character ; we like the spirit 
that leads the town-bred 
man to resort to the coun- 
try, and there to build him- 
self a home, and to beautify 
it. It is of service, too, 
not alone to ourselves, but 
to others, for us to culti- 
vate and improve the soil ; 
and a man, who, though 
in busi- 
ness, is, by devoting 
but a few hours of the da 
to the object, does well, 
and sliould be respected for 
it. The real benefactors of 

mankind, as St. Pierre has 
so beantifully said,are those 
who cause two blades of 
wheat to mature where one 
did before. The fields 
ought to be the mornin 
and evening theme of al 
Americans who love their 
country. To fertilize and 
improve his farm ought to 
be the prime temporal ob- 
ject of every owner of sub- 
stantial soil. All national 
aggrandizement,power,a 
wealth may be traced £3 
agriculture, dg its ultimate 
source., Commerce and 
manufactures are only sub- 
ordinate results of the main 
spring. We consider ag: 
riculture as every way su 
ordinate, not only to abun- 
dance, industry, comfort, 
and health, but to good 
morals, and, ultimate! 


@eyen to religion. We sh 


regard the Ameri- 


can er as belonging to 
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NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


THE ANCIENT OAK, AT BRIGHTON, MASS. 


ANCIENT OAK, 
AT BRIGHTON, MASS. 


This venerable tree, a 
representation of which is 
here given, is a very inter- 
esting object to antiquarian 
or to naturalist, and must 
arrest the attention of al- 
most any one who passes 
in its vicinity. It_is the 
survivor of a very ancient 
family of oaks, two of 
which remained «lown to 
the time when — 
former! ‘am- 
settled. 
The companion of the one 
shown in the engraving, 
was cut down many years 
since. A measurement, 
made two years ago, gave 
the circumference at twen- 
ty-one feet ; and the cavity 
in the trunk is capable of 
sheltering more than twen- 
ty children at one time, as 
is well known to have been 
the case. The old trunk is 
about twenty-five feet high, 
and co , towards the 
upper , With great 
merly the great branches 
ener | and from some of 
which the present branches 

w. At the time when 

e road from Boston to 
that partof Cambridge was 
contemplated, it was pro- 

to open it as far as 
“the two great oaks” 
(meaning those before men- 
tioned in this row as 
that would — ly be as 
far as the settlement would 
ever extend.” The great 
size of this tree suggests, 
at once, great age, and the 
testimony of three genera- 
tions of old people who 
have lived in its neighbor- 
hood, assures us that for 
an hundred and fifty years 
it has looked the same as 
now; and it is pretty evi- 
dent, by comparing its size 
with ancient trees jn the 
Old World, that it must be 
upwards of four centuries 
old. It is situated on the 
main road in Brighton, 
about 9 mile beyond the 
Cattle Fair Hotel, and slose 
by the west district school: 
house, 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
MY FATHER’S BIBLE. 


BY REV. SIDNEY DYER. 


Flow on, sweet tears! I needs must weep, 
For memory calls from fountains deep, 
That treasured store of holy tears 
The heart hath garnered up for years ; 
Now I behold ° 
My father’s Bible; his of yore, 
Than mines of gold 
He prized it more! 


When grief oppressed, and crushing care, 
When death had nipped our loved and fair ; 
And dark misfortune’s heavy hand 
Was laid upon our little band 
In painful loss, 
He then would read what Jesus bore 
Upon the Cross— 
We wept no more! 


When pleasure spread her flowery maze, 
To lure our feet from virtue’s ways; 
And sin, with fell, insidious art, 
Wove fatal spells to snare the heart, 
This truthful page 
Our doubting footsteps onward bore 
Through every stage, 
Till doubt was o’er. 


When called to seek the distant west, 
I craved a father’s last behest ; 
Mid parting pangs we scarce could brook, 
“ Take this,” said he, “ this blest old book, 
So long, long mine, 
And though I give no other store, 
°T is wealth divine, 
Prize nothing more! 


“ Long hast thou known a father’s care, 
Shared daily in his fervent prayer, 
But now we part—go, go, my child!” 
He could no more, but wept, yet smiled, 
As pointing still 
To this old book, when through the door 
I passed the sill, 


Crossed nevermore! 


Now moonbeams sleep upon his grave, 
And pensive willews o’er him wave ; 
No more from death’s repose to wake, 
Te plead with man for Jesus’ sake 
His sins forbear ; 
O, as I turn these pages o’er, 
Than jewels rare, 
I prize them more! 


When death would fright the timid soul 
With coffin, shroud, the grave’s dark goal ; 
The parting hour, the dying groan, 
A world unseen, a fate unknown ; 
A light from thee, 
Thou Book of books, doth round me pour, 
Death’s shadows flee— 
Life evermore! 


Thou ’rt dingy now, and sadly worn, 
With crumpled leaves, and binding torn; 
« Thy value others may not see, 
But thou art priceless wealth to me! 
Shrined in my heart 
Shall] be thy memory and thy lore, 
My soul’s best chart, 
Forevermore! 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. 
THE SILVER HAMMER. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


Tue sun was sinking in the west, and gilding with its slant 
beams a pastoral landscape, as a young soldier, weary and foot- 
sore, slowly toiled along a lonely road that ran parallel with the 
course of the bright and winding Seine. A dusty foraging-cap 
rested on his dark locks, and his youthful form bent beneath the 
weight of a well-filled knapsack. Pierre Lacour had served with 
honor in that glorious little band of heroes, which, under the 
leadership of the youthful Bonaparte, had crossed the snow-clad 
Alps, and fallen like an avalanche upon the plains of Lombardy, 
sweeping before it the veteran troops of Austria, and astonishing 
all Europe by unparalleled audacity and unexampled success. 
Pierre had marched farther on this day than he had ever done 
while following the colors of his regiment—but he was on his way 
home, and he longed to see his mother, his fair young sister, 
Maria, and a lovely maiden, named Estelle, dearer to his heart 
than all beside. They had news of his coming —at least; Maria 
and his mother had,—and he had sent them in advance, by a sure 
hand, a large amount of money, his share of the spoils of battle 
honorably won—enough, in short, *o give a dowry to his sister, 
and enable him to demand the reward of all his toils and dangers— 
the hand of his betrothed. 

His heart beat quick as he climbed the last vine-clad hill, which 
separated him from his native valley. A few steps more would 
bring him to the summit, whence his eye would rest on the neet 
whitewashed cottage, with its surrounding palings, and trim gar- 
den; and there, perhaps, at the rustic gate, he should see the 
well-known figures of his mother and sister. Far’as he had trav- 


elled, he sprang up the ascent with a buoyant step, and soon 
gained the eminence. The cottage lay full in view, but though it 
was the usual hour for preparing the evening meal, no blue smoke- 
wreath curled upward from the chimney. A vague presentiment 


of evil weighed upon his heart. Hastening to dispel the dark and 
chilling fears that came thick upon him, be hurried down the 
slope, and soon passed through the garden and stood within the 
cottage. He called aloud—no voice responded to his cry. He 
rushed into the little room, which served at once for kitchen and 
parlor. It was empty—no fire burned upon the hearth. The 
humble furniture was in strange disarray. The casement, which 
looked out upon the garden, was shattered. The walls and floor 
were charred and blackened with smoke, as if the house had 
taken fire and been saved with difficulty. Pierre sprang up stairs. 
In neither of the chambers could he find the loved ones whom he 
sought—only the same scene of confusion and desolation. Turn- 
ing in dismay from the spectacle, he rushed out of the cottage to 
make his way to the nearest neighbors, and inquire into this appall- 
ing mystery. As he hurried along—his brain whirling, his foot- 
steps uncertain and unsteady—he stumbled against an aged man 
of venerable appearance, who was coming in the opposite direc- 
tion. The young soldier halted, and touching his cap, begged 
pardon for his involuntary rudeness. 

“* My poor Pierre,” said the old man, “I know too well the 
cause of your forgetfulness,” 

The soldier looked up and recognized the familiar and benevo- 
lent features of the good priest of the village, his old tutor and 
pastor. 

“ Father,” he said, pointing to the cottage, “you have been 
there—you know all—tell me—where are they ?” 

The old man’s eyes filled with tears, as he shook his head, and 


‘laid his hand kindly on the young man’s shoulder. 


“ Pierre,” said he, “ you have read ‘ whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth 

The soldier bowed his head. 

“ Pierre,” exclaimed the good priest, “let us sit down on this 
bank. You are a good and brave boy. You can face danger, 
and I have sought to furnish you weapons to wage war against 
sorrow and trial.” 

“ You have been a father to me, sir,” replied the young soldier, 
complying with the invitation of his pastor, and taking a seat 
beside him. “I will endeavor to listen calmly to all you have to 
communicate. Where are my mother and sister ?” 

“ Pierre,” said the old man, “ arm yourself with all your forti- 
tude. You will never see your mother more till you meet her in 
that happier world, where the wicked cease from troubling and 
the weary are at rest.” 

Pierre groaned deeply, and covering his face with his hands, 
rocked his body to and fro as he burst into an agony of tears. 
The priest sought not to interrupt him, but turned away his own 
weeping countenance, for fie anguish of the youth was too pain- 
ful to contemplate. 

At last, the poor soldier looked up and spoke again: “‘ What of 
my sister ?” 

“I know nothing,” replied the priest ; ‘she is gone—whither, 
none can tell. A great crime has been committed. By whom, 
none knows, save God and the perpetrator thereof. You sent 
home a large sum of money to your mother. She was so over- 
joyed at your good fortune, that she made no secret of its recep- 
tion, though I cautioned her against speaking of it. A fortnight 
ago, the village was alarmed by a cry of fire. Your cottage was 
seen to be in flames. The neighbors hastened thither and extin- 
guished the blaze. In the smoke and confusion it was not per- 
ceived at first that murder, as well as incendiarism, had done its 
foul work.”” The priest paused, overcome by agitation. 

“On! on!” shouted Pierre, “I can bear it all now !” 

“« Your poor mother was the victim,” continued the priest ; “she 
lay on the hearthstone dead, and bleeding. Her bureau had been 
broken open and rifled of its contents.” 

“« My sister! my sister!’ cried the soldier. 

“She was gone. The whole surrounding country was searched, 
but nothing was discovered.” 

“Maria! Maria! could gold have tempted you? No! no !— 
dog that I am, to suspect you! Misery has driven me mad !” 
cried the soldier, dashing his hand against his forehead. 

“ The whole dreadful crime,” said the old priest, “ is shrouded 
in a mystery as appalling as death itself. But God does not per- 
mit such deeds to slumber undetected or unavenged. Sooner or 
later they are brought to light.” 

“May I prove the instrument of, detection !” said the soldier. 
“ Some of the coins tiifft I sent my poor, murdered mother, were 
marked—I could recognize them again. They may prove the 
means of unravelling the mystery. Father, you shall take me to 
my mother’s grave. One prayer there—one word with Estelle— 
and then I will go to Paris ; it is the resort of every criminal, and 
thence it sends forth its crime-blackened ruffians to desecrate this 
fair earth with horror. Come, father, come—my mother’s grave— 
lead me there at once !” 


Years passed away. Save by two or three persons, the great 
crime which had desecrated the hearthstone of a humble village 
home was forgotten in those great historical events, of which 
Europe and France were then the theatres. In those days of 
bloodshed and battle, of victory and triumph, Pierre Lacour, who 
had commenced his military career as a brave young soldier, 
might have risen to the highest honors had_ he followed the victo- 
rious eagles of his emperor. Why might not he rise as well as 
Murat, Ney, Lannes, or a hundred others? The epaulettes of a 
colonel, nay, the baton of a marechal of France, were prizes within 
the reach of the lowliest, provided he had the head to plan and the 
heart to execute daring and chivalri¢ deeds. But his heart no 
longer bounded like a war-horse to the charge of the trumpet and 
the roll of the drum. He lived for one purpose—to discover the 
assassin of his mother, and the sister, of whom nothing had been 


heard of since the dreadful night of murder and conflagration. 
To facilitate his purposes he had procured himself to be enrolled 
in the unrivalled police force of Fouche, That wily minister had 
no more able assistant under his command, and none in that fra- 
ternity, of which many were miscreants who had purchased impu- 
nity for crime by selling the lives and liberties of former accom- 
plices and comrades, who could compare with him for purity of 
life and elevation of motive. To punish evil for the sake of. 
society was the aim of the young police officer. None more untir- 
ing or intelligent than he in ferreting out the perpetrators.of deeds 
of violence. In the criminals, whose arrest he effected and whose 
conviction he secured, he expected, constantly, to find some cog- 
nizant of the offence which had thrown so black a shadow over 
his life. He read, with eager avidity, the dying confessions of 
the condemned. He caught eagerly every syllable that fell from 
the lips of men, who, standing on the brink of eternity, seemed 
to be impressed with the necessity of revealing truth. But for 
years his expectations were baffled. 

At last all Paris was thrown into commotion by the murder of 
a Colonel Belleville, an officer who had served with distinction in 
the grand army, and who was found dead one morning in a room 
at house No. 96, Rue La Harpe. The only mark of violence dis- 
covered by the surgeons, was a dark purple spot, about the size of 
a five-frane piece, on the left temple. The police were apprized 
that on the morning of the day before, a slight, young man, with 
fair hair, and polished address, giving his name as Adolph Bel- 
mont, had hired the room at No. 96, Rue La Harpe, and paid a 
week’s rent in advance. It further appeared, that, in the evening, 
just after the close of the performances at the, opera, this young 
man had come home in company with an officer of the army 
After the lapse of about an hour, the young man, Belmont, left 
the house, telling the porter he should return in a few minutes. 
But he never reappeared. About ten o’clock, in the morning, 
the porter went up to his room and found the door locked. He 
knocked, and called, without receiving any answer. Looking 
through the key-hole he saw the feet and legs of a man, in mili- 
tary boots and pantaloons, lying on the floor. Much alarmed 
and disturbed, he sought out a commissary of police, and that 
functionary breaking open the door, discovered the body of Col. 
Belleville. This tragedy excited an unusual sensation. Even 
the emperor heard of it, and, from his private purse, provided a 
large sum of money to be paid as a reward to the discoverer of 
the perpetrator of this fearful crime. 

Not many days after this occurrence, and while it yet remained 
shrouded in mystery, another murder roused the excitable popu- 
lation of Paris to a frenzy of anxiety and horror. An army 
commissary, named Captain Eugene Descartes, was found dead 
in his lodgings in the Rue Richelieu, with the same fatal purple 
mark on the left temple. 

Yet a third murder was perpetrated—in the Boulevard des 

Italiens. A banker, named Monval, was, in this instanee,. the 
victim. His left temple bore the fatal discoloration of the size of 
a five-franc piece, but, although he had a large sum of money on 
his person, and wore a costly watch and many valuable trinkets, 
and though articles of high price abounded in his sumptuously 
furnished apartment, not an article, as his steward testified, was 
missing. 
On the morning of the announcement of this last crime, in the 
Moniteur, the minister of police received a summons from the 
emperor to attend*him. He found him in his private cabinet, 
pacing to and fro, in high excitement. His face was more color- 
less than ever, except that an angry hectic spot burned upon each 
cheek, As the minister entered, the emperor turned upon him, 
and exclaimed : 

“Fouche, what is the meaning of all this? Is this Paris, and 
are we living in the nineteeth century? It appears that there is 
no security for life in our capital. Mr. Fouche, if such crimes 
can be committed with impunity, there is an end of all things ; 
and if you cannot ferret out the perpetrators of such atrocities as 
these, it is time for you to vacate your position. I must appoint 
a new minister of police.” 

“ Sire,” replied the minister, “how much time will you give 
me to discover the assassin?” = 

“One week,” replied the emperor. 

“Tthank your majesty,” replied tha minister, bowing. “In 
one week you shall have the assassin’s head, or my resignation.” 

“Good,” said the emperor, “and to stimulate the activity of 
your people, I hereby authorize you to offer a reward of twenty 
thousand francs, for the detection of the assassin of the Rue La 
Harpe, the Rue Richelieu, and the Boulevard, if it prove, as I 
imagine, that one individual perpetrated these crimes, or five thou- 
sand franes each, if there were three criminals. Good day, Mr. 
Fouche ; let me have a report of your doings without delay.” 

The secret of Mr. Fouche’s confident promise to detect the 
assassin was the reliance he placed in the activity, daring and 
intelligence of Pierre Lacour. He sent for him and related his 
conversation with the emperor, enlarging on the munificent 
reward promised by Napoleon. 

“Tam poor,” said Lacour, “but higher motives than hopes of 
reward stimulate me to perform this duty. Yet, shquld I be suc- 
cessful, sum of money like this would enable me to wed one, 
who, though I voluntarily offered to release her from her engage- 
ment, has loved me as well in my misfortunes as in happier 
times. In one week, therefore, Mr. Fouche, I will enable you to 
redeem your pledge to the emperor.” 

Four days passed away, and yet the minister of police heard 
nothing from Lacour. Yet the young man had not been inactive, 
aad once or twice he had obtained, what he considered, traces of 


the person calling himself Belmont, the supposed assassin of thé” 


Rue la Harpe, and by presumption, of the other murders, but 
these traces led to no result. cme mg 
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Whether in search of diversion, or that a vague hope whispered 
to him that he might obtain some intelligence by so doing, Lacour, 
on the fifth night after his interview with the minister, went to a 
masked ball at the grand opera house, in the costume of an officer 
of the Fusilier Guard, which chance led him to select. Weary of 
the noise and confusion, sad and discouraged, he had withdrawn 
from the crowded circle of dancers, when some one touched him 
on the shoulder. 

* Captain Lassalle,” said a sweet musical voice, “ you are 
known, though the uniform you wear is not that of your own 

” 

Lacour tarned with the intention of correcting the mistake, 
when a secret impulse restrained the disavowal. The person who 
addressed him was a slight, young man, fashionably dressed, with 
no other disguise than a half-mask of black velvet, which did not 
conceal his light hair. ’ 

“I perceive you know me,” said Lacour, favoring the mistake; 
“though you have the advantage of me. I cannot possibly con- 
jecture whom I am addressing.” 

The masked laughed lightly. 

“Perhaps it would be of no use for me to unmask,” was the 
reply ; “but if I tell you I have something of importance to com- 
municate to you, something in reference to your application to the 
emperor for preferment, you may be disposed te listen to me.” 

“ With all my heart.” 

«I see you are tired of this noisy scene,” said the mask, “and 
so in faith am I. Besides, this is no place to talk of business. 
What say you to a moonlight walk to my lodgings, in the Rue 
Montmartre? There we can discuss our affairs over a glass of 

, champagne. ” 

“I will willingly accompany you,” said Lacour, “ if you will 
give mea few minutes to speak to a friend, with whom I had a 
previous appointment.” 

“« Make haste, then,” said the mask ; 
for fifteen minutes.” 

Lacour hastened to the nearest post and made himself known to 
the commandant. 

“Quick!” said he, “I want a sergeant and a dozen gens 
d'armes. In fifteeff minutes I shall leave the opera house, in com- 
pany with a young man, for the Rue Montmartre. Let the squad 
follow us without appearing to do so. Keep in the shadow of the 
houses. We shall enter a house. As soon as the door has closed, 
demand instant admittance of the porter. Let the sergeant follow 
hard upon my heels, and wait outside the door of whatever room 
I enter. At a call from me, let him be ready to burst in and 
secure the person with whom I am ih company.” 

As soon as he had given these directions, the police officer 
hastened back to the opera house, where the mask was still await- 
ing him. Arm in arm they left the hall, and chatting familiarly, 
entered the Rue- Montmartre, and soon arrived at an old house of 
seven stories, to which they were admitted by the porter. Lacour’s 
heart beat as he accompanied his guide, in the dark, up three pairs 
of stairs—but before he had reached the head of the third flight, 
he heard the street door open and shut below, and knew that the 
sergeant had obeyed his directions, and that help was at hand in 
case his suspicions proved true. 

The mask opened the door of a room and ushered in his guest. 
It was a small, boudoir-like apartment, and exquisitely furnished. 
Silken hangings fell over gold arrows, from the ceiling to the 
floor. Tapestry carpets, soft as velvet, covered the floor. Rich 
ottomans, superb mirrors, marble tables, and pictures, were 
crowded together. A soft light was diffused through the apart- 
ment by an alabaster shaded lamp. An intoxicating perfume 
loaded the atmosphere, and even oppressed the senses. Lacour, 
as he sank upon the sofa, felt overcome by a strange languor. 
The mask sat close beside him. 

“Captain,” said the mask, in a musical, insinuating Voice, 
“have you ever loved ?” 

“ Before I answer this question,” replied Lacour, “I must first 
know what prompts you thus to catechize me.” 

“Because,” replied the unknown, “I have deceived you— 
because I am a woman—one who has long known and loved you, 
till an uncontrollable desire to make this confession, has impelled 
her to a step that you will blame and, perhaps, despise her for.” 

Lacour was puzzled, and remained silent for a few moments. 

“T see,” said the mask, with a sigh, “ you despise me for my 
very boldness. Yet, I am a lady of rank and reputation, and my 
affection for you is as pure as that of maiden can be.” 

“Bair lady,” said Lacour, “if such you be indeed, you must 
permit me to request you to remove that envious .mask.” 

“Tt may not be,” replied the stranger, with a laugh. ‘“ Ask 
that, or presume to remove this shield, and I vanish like a fairy 
or a phantom. But if you promise to be very obedient, I may 
give you hopes of disclosing my face—perhaps my name—at our 
next interview. But in reward for your submission to my behest 
I will allow you, like a benignant sovereign, to do homage to my 
ungloved hand.” 

She withdrew her kid glove, and presented, playfully, a hand 


‘you will find me here 


80 white, so delicately veined, and small, that Lacour could no. 


lonze:.doubt that he was addressing a lady. He raised the hand 
respectfully to his lips. But he felt now that his suspicions 
were groundless, and that he did wrong in deceiving a person, 
who, however romantic and unjustifiable her behaviour might seem, 
was still one entitled to respect and honor. But as he was fram- 
ing an apology for taking advantage of her mistaking him, the 
stranger suddenly sprang upon him like a tigress.. The delicate 
hand he had just kissed now compressed his throat like an iron 
vice ; the other suddenly brandished in the air a small silver ham- 
mer, while a fierce voige hissed in his ear; ‘‘ Lassalle! your hour 


has come! Belleville, Descartes, and Monval, have gone before 


you to answer for their crimes. You are. the fourth and last. 
Die, villain !’” 

But Lacour struggled free, and shouted for help. The door 
fell with a crash ; the soldiers poured in, and the female assassin 
was secured and disarmed. Eager to unravel the mystery, the 
police officer tore the mask from the face of the unknown, and 
recognized in the wild and inflamed features of the assassin of 
the Rue La Harpe, the Rue Richelieu, and the Boulevard des 
Italiens, his sister, Maria Lacour ! 


But Maria Laconr died not on the scaffold. She was saved 
from that doom by unquestionable proofs of insanity. Her sad 
story was learned afterwards from various sources, and corrobor- 
ated, in the most important particulars, by Captain Lassalle, who 
was arrested for a criminal offence shortly after the above inci- 
dent, and made a full confession of his guilt. It appeared, then, 
that the house of the widow Lacour, a short time before the open- 
ing of our story, had been broken into by four villains, named 
Belleville, Descartes, Monval, and Lassalle. They were all men 
of bad habits, and urgently necessitous, but yet of decent educa- 
tion and family. Hearing a noise in the kitchen, Maria descended 
only in time to witness the death-pangs of the mother. The three 
first-named ruffians, demons who had murdered to rob, wished to 
destroy this witness of their guilt, bat the fourth interceded, and 
her life was spared. But the horror of the deed overthrew her 
reason. She fled from the house that night a maniac—whither 
she wandered, how she was cared for, for a long time, was, and 
must ever remain, a mystery. She finally, it seems, became in a 
degree tranquillized, found her’ way to Paris, and the she sup- 
ported herself by her extraordinary skill as an embroideress. 

But, it was conjectured that her memory of early events had 
gone. The casual sight of one of the assassins, all of whom had 
prospered and risen in the world, revived the recollection of that 
one fearful night of horror, and with it came to her disordered 
brain the thirst of vengeance. It did not appear that for a mo- 
ment she had dreamed of appealing to the interposition of the 
law. To execute a summary vengeance, personally, was her ter- 
rible resolve. With a cunning that often supplies the loss of 
reason with the insane, she contrived snares, into which three of 
the assassins fell, and, with the singular implement her fancy had 
suggested, was the means of their death. Chance led to the fail- 
ure of her plans for punishing the last of the assassins, Lassalle, 
and to her discovery by her brother. 

Immediately after her arrest and examination, on proof of the 
condition of her mind, she was conveyed to a private asylum, 
and carefully attended to. Fortunately, her madness here assumed 
a happier phase. She took great pleasure in seeing her brother, 
and appeared to have forgotten that her mother was no more, ask- 
ing him every day how soon their mother would come and take 
her back to the country. But the trials she had undergone had 
undermined her health. She sank very rapidly, and soon breathed 
her last. 

Lacour only remained long enough in the service of the police 
to effect the arrest, and witness the condemnation of Lassalle, the 
last of the four assassins, who escaped the silver hammer of the 
maniac girl, to die by the hand of the executioner. 

The sorrows he had experienced would have blighted the heart 
and sapped the life of Pierre Lacour, but for the love of one who 
had proved true to him through all his trials. Some months after 
the death of Lis sister, he married his faithful Estelle, and retired 
to asmall and well-stocked farm, for which he was indebted to 
the generosity of the emperor ; and he lived long enough, if not 
to forget his sorrows, at least to find consolation in the bosom of 
his family. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
AN EVENING PRAYER. 


BY G. DAVIES BRADWAY, M. D. 


Thou God of earth, of air, of sky and sea, 

Of the whole universe—to Thee we raise 
Our feeble voice, and join in harmony 

With nature, in our humble meed of praise! 


God of the morning andthe evening—Thou, - 


In all thy attributes, art infinite! 
And lowly on our bended knee we bow, 

At morning’s dawn and evening’s mellow light. 
We hail Thee as our Father—and we see 

In all thy works a father’s kindly care; 
Thy lowliest child is not forgot by Thee, 

To Thee the same—the poor or rich man’s prayer, 
In the cold regions of the frozen north, 

Or ‘neath the burning sun on Afric’s shore, 
Where fierce siroccos in their rage go forth, 

And storms are bleak on wintry Labrador; 
Or in the islands of the dark blue sea, 

Where, ’neath the palm tree’s shade, at set of sun, 
The dark-skinned native lowly bends the knee, 

And murmurs forth his evening orison, 
Thou art the same! Omnipotent art Thou, 

To shield thy children in their hour of need ; 
Within the vale, or on the mountain’s brow, 

Thine arm protects them, and thine eye takes heed. 
"Tis evening now—we lift our longing eyes 

To Thee, in heaven—thy pure and blest abode; 
And while from thankful hearts thy praises rise, 

We turn from nature unto nature’s God! 


» 
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,Books —says Lord Bacon— can never teach us the use of 
books ; the student must learn by commerce with niankind to re- 
duce his ee an to practice. No man should think so highly 

as to think he can receive but little light from bosks, 
blip ae ter , a8 to believe he cam discover nothing but what 
is to be learned them.—Dr. Johnson. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
BURNS. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


Written on reading in the Lerrens or Buns “ We have no flour in the house, 
and must borrow for a few days.” 


He died, he went from all the praise 
That fell on ears unheeding, 

And scarcely can we read his lays 
For pauses in the reading : 

To mourn the buds of poesy, 
That never came to blushing; 

For who can choose but sigh, ah me, 
For their untimely crashing. 


And when we see, o’er ruins dim, 

~ The summer roses climbing, . 

We sadly pause, and think of him, 
The beauty of whose rhyming— 


For his great heart was worshipful, 
For men, and maids, and angels. 


The rank with him was not the man, 
He knew no servile bowing ; 

But wee things o’er the furrow ran 
Unharmed beside his plowing. 

Lights flowing out of palaces 
Dimmed not the candle’s burning, 

Whereby the glorious mysteries 
Of music he was learning. 

And not with envious looks he eyed 
The morning larks upgoing, 

From meadows that were all too wide 
And green for peasant mowing. 

For by his cabin door the grass 
Was pleasant with the daises ; 

And o’er the brae some bonny lass 
Was happy in his praises. 

O Thou who hear’st my simple strain, 
The while I muse his story ; 

Here knew he all a poet’s pain, 
Grant now he have the glory. 


> 


[Gathered for Gleason's Pictorial.) 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 
FROM TURNED-DOWN LEAVES IN OUR KEADING: 


* ** To pardon those absurdities in ourselves which we cannot 
suffer in others, is neither better nor worse than to be more willing 
to be fools ourselves than to have others so.—Pope. 

* * * Tf a man does not make new acquaintances as he advances 
through life, he will soon find himself left alone. A man should 
keep his friendship in constant repair.—Dr. Johnson. 

*** Tt is hard to personate and act a part long; for where truth 
is not at the bottom, nature will always be endeavoring to retarn, 
and will peep out and betray herself one time or other.— Tillotson. 

*#** He that gives good advice, builds with one hand ; he that 
gives good counsel and example builds with the other ; but he that 
gives good admonition and bad example, builds with one hand and 
pulls down with the other.—Baco :. 

*** Old age is a lease nature only signs as a particular favor, 
and it may be, to one only in the space of two o three ages ; and 
then with a pass to boot, to carry him through all the traverses and 
difficulties she has strewed in the way of his long career.—Montaigne. 

*** Aim at perfection in everything, though, in most things, 
it is unattainable ; however, they who aim at it, and persevere, will 
come much nearer to it than those whose laziness and despondency 
make them give it up as unattainable..—Chester field. 

*** The first three men in the world were a gardener, a plough- 
man, and a grazier ; and if any man object that the second of them 
was a murderer, I desire he would consider that as soon as he was 
so, he quitted our profession, and turned builder.—Covley. 

*** If we have need of a strong will in order to d_ good, it is 
more necessary still for us in order not to do evil; from which it 
often results that the most modest life is that where the force of 
will is most exercised.—Le Compte Mole. 

#*** To be ambitious of true honor, of the true glory and per- 
fection of our natures, is the very principle and incentive of virtue ; 
but to be ambitious of titles, of place, of ceremonial respects and 
civil pageantry, is vain and little as the things are which we court. 
—Sir P. Sidney. 

#*** It is the nature of ambition to make men liars and cheats, 
and hide the truth in their breasts, and show, like jugglers, another 
thing in their mouths ; to cut all friendships and enmities to the 
measure of their interest, and to make a good countenance with- 
out the help of a good will.—Sadlust. 

#** Anger is an affected madness, compounded of pride and 
folly, and an intention to do commonly more mischief than it can 
bring to pass ; and, without doubt, of all passions which actually 
disturb the mind of man, it is most in our power to extinguish, at 
least, to suppress and correct our anger.—Clarendon. 

*** There are two distinct sorts of what we call bashfulness + 
this, the awkwardness of a booby, which a few steps in the world 
will convert into the pertness of a coxcemb ; that, a consciousness, 
which the most delicate feelings produce, and the most extensive 


knowledge cannot always remove.— Mackenzie. 
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Spread sunshine o’er the carkest ill,— 
Alas it could not cover 
The heart from breaking, that was still 
Through all despairs a lover. 
, = A lover of the beautiful, 
In nature's sweet evangels ; 
| 
| 
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CENTRAL CHURCH, BOSTON. 
REV. GEORGE RICHARDS, PASTOR. 


BY REV. LUTHER FARNHAM. 


What is now one of the very foremost of the churches in Bos- 
ton in respect to numbers, intelligence, wealth and influence, a 
quarter of a century ago had not an existence. In the year 
1834, a little band of active Christians and citizens of Boston 
colonized from Bowdoin Street, Park Street and several other 
Congregational churches, and formed what was then termed 
the Franklin Street Church and Society. The society wor- 
shipped for a series of years in a building called the Odeon, sit- 
uated on Federal Street. The enterprise was a bold and haz- 
ardous one, and none but enterprising and vering Chris- 
tian spirits could have carried on even so holy a cause to its 
present perfection. Fortunately such spirits embarked in the 
enterprise, and have been pillars of strength to the society to 
the present day. But who shall be the minister of such a 
church? To be a pastor anywhere, is one of the greatest and 
most difficult of human efforts. But who is sufficient to carry 
an infant church, in the midst of a great city, surrounded by 
oud, Wea.iy and influential co ions, on to triumphant 
success? The pioneers of this enterprise, in looking over New 
England and the country for the man to lead them on to cer- 
tain victory, fastened their attention upon a young, but gifted 
preacher, who had been engaged in the work of the minist 
some five years, in connection with the Congregational chu 
in Townsend, in this State—the Rev. William Matticks Rogers. 

He was the minister of their choice. His origin, history, edu- 
cation and natural powers all seemed combined to fit him for 
his new post of duty and honor. He “was born in 1806, in 
the island of Alderney, one of a — the English Chan- 
nel, in near view of the French coast, but an appendage of the 
British crown.” He had a mother, who, like ee of old, 

ve her child to God, and to the work of the ministry. 

hough taken from him when he was two years old, he 
received the pious training of an aunt until he was ten years 
old, when he was borne over the ocean wave to this city, and 
immediately went to his uncle’s, Capt. William M. Rogers, in 
Dorchester, by whom he was educated for the Christian minis- 
try. He pursued his academic and professional course at 
Andover and Cambridge, securing for himself a good reputa- 
tion as a scholar, and especially as a writer and speaker—as a 
genial companion and generous friend. He was a poet by 
nature and by ice, and his appointment when he gradu- 
ated at Harvard was a poem, which indicated his honorable 
standing, as well as genius. ya ay oes vows that had 
been made to God im reference to him, in his infancy, he con- 
secrated himself to the service of the church, while at Ando- 
ver Academy, and ever after was as decided as a Christian, as 
he was in his tasts and in the general traits of his character. 
Such is a miniature picture of the first*pastor of the Franklin 
Street Church, which received the name of the Central Church 
from the year 1841, when the beautiful and chaste church edifice, 
in which the society now worships in Winter Street, opened its 
gates to “the multitude who kept holy day.” Mr. Rogers, ever 
after he came to Boston, was a minister and a man of mark. Of 
rather tall and graceful a figure, with his frank and open counte- 
nance, with his fine, bright eyes, his pleasant smile and agreeable 
manners, and conversational powers, with his poetical and dra- 
matic style of sermonizing, and his captivating manner of deliv- 
ery, he soon became a general favorite as a pastor and preacher, 
and drew crowds to the Odeon, who sat enchained by the powers 
of his oratory. He was so success- 
ful in winning friends to the Re- 


ered that bound pastor and le in an endearing connection 
80 strongly er. And while mearis were being employed to 
so lighten his rs, that he might retain his relation to his 

ple, and as he had assented to the arrangement, death came sud- 
denly and loosed “ the silver cord” that bound him to his church 
and to earth, clothing congregation, sanctuary, denomination and 
city in weeds. From the funeral discourse of Rev. Mr. Richards, 
on the occasion of his death—to which felicitous production we 


PORTRAIT OF REV. GEORGE RICHARDS. 
[From a daguerreotype by Souraworta & Hawes.) 


are otherwise indebted—we extract the following words :—“ But 
ours is a grief limited not to church or denomination. It over- 
leaps the barriers of creeds. We are all mourners. Death struck 
at no common mark. The university mourns a son, not ungrate- 
ful for her culture, — of her usefulness and her fame. on- 
ored with a seat in her councils, he showed himself ever the advo- 
cate of progress, the foe of reckless innovation. The community 
mourns a citizen—energetic, public-spirited, conservative, the 
friend of virtue and good order, too much indebted to society not 
to uphold her institutions and laws. The tidings of this day’s 
doings will travel to the Pacific. The absent and distant, who 
had left treasures dearer than life in his possession, must seek 


ore eee Along the valleys of Piedmont, and in the city 
of vin, will it be told that the Waldenses have lost a benefac- 
tor. In cabin and forecastle, amid the frosts and along the line, 
will the bronzed and weather-beaten tar spare a tear for the sea- 
men’s friend. The wide circle of humanity hath lost a brother— 
the earth a man.” Of Mr. Richards, it is eno to say, that he 
Jills the station once occupied alone by the gifted Rogers. Catch- 
ing the spirit, the policy, and the wisdom of his , it 
may be said, that his mantle has fallen upon him ; so that the 
congregation was never larger, nor more prosperous, than at 
the present moment. Mr. Richards is a fine scholar, and 
writes a beautiful, as well as truthful, sermon. His style, like 
that of his predecessor and co-worker, is both dramatic 
poetic. Indeed, his published sermons are about as truly 
poetry, as the Psalms of David. He is an uncommonly at- 
tractive peas and pastor; and an acquaintance with him 
recalls the words, “‘ An Israelite indeed, in whom there is no 
guile.” He is yet quite a young man. We predict for him 
Saovates reputation, and increasing usefulness. The Cen- 
Church edifice is one of the very finest and most.costly. in 
the city. It was constructed of brick, with a granite front 
where may be seen an entablement supported by two beau 
fluted columns, thirty feet high, with highly wrought Corin- 
thian capitals. The interior presents an attractive and appro- 
priate appearance, with its marble pulpit of pure white; with 
its one hundred and sixty pews, of which is a picture, 
with its uniform trimming and variegated furniture. e cen- 
tral location of the renders it a most con resort 
for devotional . The moral effect of these sanctua- 
ries thus | amid the turmoil of the town is of great benefit 
of all. They direct the worldly wayfarer towards heaven. The 
choir is celebrated for its numbers, and for its power of song, 
in connection with good taste. Here, for years, Lowell Ma- 
son, Esq., known on both sides of the water for his musical 
wers, conducted the choir with distinguished success. 
ithin these sacred walls, too, is gathered from Sabbath to 
Sabbath a vast congregation, distinguished for its enterprise, 
intelligence, refinement and Christian activities. Of this Jeru- 
salem, we will say, “ Peace bé within thy walls, and prosperity 
within thy palaces.” 


ANCIENT BABYLON—ITS RUINS. 
It may be known to many of our readers that the French 
has a party of gentlemen to explore 
@ site of ancient Babylon. From reports just received from 
them, it appears that they have ascertained, beyond reasonable 
doubt, that the ruins beneath a tumulus called the Kasr, are 
those of the marvellous palace-citadel of Semiramis and Neb- 
uchadnezzar. They are in such a state of confusion and de- 
cay, that it is impossible to form from them any idea of the 
extent or character of the edifice. They appear, however, to 
extend beneath the bed of the Euphrates, a circumstance 
accounted for by the change in the course of that river. In 
them have been found sarcophagi, of very clumsy execution and 
strange form, and so small, that the bodies of the dead must 
have been packed up in them, with the chin touching the knees, 
and the arms being pressed on the breast by the es. These 
sarcophagi have every appearance of having been used for the 
lowest class of society; but, notwithstanding the place in which 
they were found, the discoverers are inclined to think that they 
are of Parthian, not Chaldean origin. There have also been 
found numerous fragments of enamelled bricks, containing por- 
tions of the figures of men and animals, ther with cuneiform 
inscriptions, the latter white in color on a blue ground. Accord- 
ing to M. Fresnel, the chief of the expedition, bricks afford 
a strong and almost certain proof 


deemer, as well as to himself, that 
the church rapidly grew under his 
ministry, and the congregation be- 
came so large and strong that the 
present house of worship of the so- 
ciety was .erected at a heavy ex- 
pense. Years passed on in the 
new house—the society flourished 
with almost unexampled rapidity, 
when the pastor’s health, never 
very robust, so far failed that br 
proposed to resign his to 
charge. The lis- 
ten to such a proposition for a mo- 
ment, but generously elected a col- 
league pastor—the present sole pas- 
tor of the church—and sent the 
senior pastor to Europe, to Egypt, 
and to. Palestine, to recruit for a 
year his wasted and overtaxed pow- 
ers. He returned invigorated in 
health, and improved in mind by 
his careful observation of men and 
things abroad. He immediately 
commenced his duties as senior 
tor of the church, much to the 
velight of the congregation, an- 
nouncing for his first text after his 
return, “ How amiable are thy tab- 
ernacles, O Lord of hosts;” in 
which discourse he expressed his 
pleasure in meeting his own people 
in their beautiful temple, for the 
pure but simple worship of Jeho- 
vah, as above all the joy of foreign 


travel, and of the more gorgeous 
and showy worship of cathedral, 
temple and mosque upon the con- 
tinent of Europe, and in the East. 
Mr. Rogers soon after gave a course 
of lectures descriptive of his travels 
in Egypt and the Holy Land. 
They were extremely popular, and 
added to the well-earned reputation 
of the gifted pastor. Senior and 
~~ pastor labored on together 
n the heavenly work from this pe- 

riod, for mouths and years very 
pleasantly. Their friendship for 
each other reminded one of the love 
of David and Jonathan, The con- 
gregation was overflowing, and as 
poeepenont and united as it was 
when the health of Mr, 


acred trust. As in the first 
instance, the eould 
wet think of having the bond sey- 


CENTRAL CHURCH, WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


that the ruins are those of the pal- 


ace of Nebuchadnezzar, inasmuch 
as the ornaments on them appear 
to be sporting subjects, such as are 
described by Ctesias and Diodoras. 
The foundations haying been dug 
down to in certain parts, it has been 
ascertained that they are formed of 
bricks of about a foot square united 
by strong cement, and that 
are in blocks, as if they had been 
snapped in all directions. In a 
tumulus called Amram, to the 
south of Kasr, interesting discov- 
eries have also been made. They 
appear to be the ruins of the de- 
pendencies of the situated 
ou the left bank of the Euphrates ; 
and they contain numerous sar- 
cophagi, in which were found skel- 
etons clothed in a sort of armor, 
and wearing crowns of gold on 
their heads. When ed, the 
skeletons, with the exception of 
some parts of the skulls, fell into 
dust: but the iron, though rusty, 
and the gold of the crowns are in a 
fair state of preservation. M. Fres- 
nel thinks that the dead in the sar- 
cophagi were some of the soldicrs 
of Alexander or Seleucus. The 
crowns are simple bands, with three 
leaves in the shape of laurel on 
one side, and three on the other. 
The leaves are very neatly execut- 
, which it is su cov- 
the eyes. From 
of iron found in some of the coffins, 
it appears that the bodies are en- 
tirely enveloped in it: and in one 
there is no iron, but some ear- 
rings—a proof that it was occupied 
» oe female. The sarcophagi are. 
ut two and three quarter yards 
in length by between half and three 
quarters of a yard wide, and are 
entirely formed of bricks and united 
by mortar. In addition to all this, 
a tomb containing statuettes in 
marble or alabaster of Juno, Venus, 
and of a reclining figure weari 
a > r wit 
, and other ar- 
ticles of jewelry, has been found, 
as have humerous statuettes, 
vases, phials, articles of 
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Persian 
black stones, etc., of Greek, Persian 
or Chaldean ip.— Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany. 
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ADVERSITY RIGHTLY CONSIDERED. 

In the matter of rightly construing the casualties of life, we 
often hear people, while smarting under the affliction of the mo- 
ment, question the wisdom of Divine Providence in sending 
adversity among men, instead of standing up man-fashion to bear 
the worst with cheerfulnes. Let such people pause for a moment 
and think. Doth not adversity detect the coward heart, and ex- 
pose it to view? doth it not draw out the faculties of the wise and 
ingenious, spurring on the cunning of invention? doth it not put 
the modest to the necessity of trying their skill to do something 
for themselves? doth it not awe the opulent, and bend the pride 
of the self-righteous? does it not make the idle industrious, and 
purify the heart of all? Then say not that adversity is useless. 
Afflictions are sent, doubtless, to purge the moral system, and are 
not unlike to Brandreth’s pills, easily taken if wrapped up in the 
sweets of patience ; but if a person is so foolish as to sit down and 
chew upon them, they are bitter and disgusting enough. 

What a lively, good-humored and pleasant man is he who bears 
the ills of life as if they were blessings, and seems to take the 
rough and smooth with an unchanging countenance! ‘This sort 
of unbending philosophy is the best gift that nature can bestow 
upon her children; it lightens the burden of care, and turns every 
sable and ghastly fue of memory to bright and splendid colors. 
The happiness of a lifetime is made up of little pleasures, common 
blessings, and joyful moments—all very trifling to look at, singly 
and alone. But he who waits for happiness until everything 
around him turns to his will, waits long and fruitlessly, Yet we 
would not have our readers try too hard to be happy ; you may err 
as well in this way as in the opposite extreme. Many people run 
about after felicity, like an absent man hunting for his hat, while 
it is on his head, or in his hand, all the time! 

Santa Anna.—This blustering, self-styled hero, having once 
more assumed the helm of state in Mexico, is doing all in his 
power to oppress the people. He hes suppressed some forty pa- 
pers, ordered the local revenue of the States paid into the national 
treasury, and cashiered all the officers of the army who surren- 
dered te the American arms instead of running away as he him- 
self did. We fear, with our neighbor of the Olive"Branch, that 
the Yankees will have to thrash the Mexicans all over again, and 
then take care of them for the future by annexation ! 
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SPLINTERS. 


.+++ Fresh halibut has been brought to San Francisco from 
Sitka, Russia, packed in ice. It sells for about 20 to 25c per Ib. 
. Alvin Adams, Esq., head of the express house of that 
name, has been handsomely noticed and reccived in California. - 
.... Our exchanges are enumerating many deaths by exposure 
to the sun. In New York city there were sixteen in one day! 
..«. There are three thousand straw-sewers in New York city, 
who turn off, in five months, about 1,200,000 hats and bonnets. 
. +» There is a proposition before the Connecticut Legislature 
to grant a divorce for a year’s absence of husband or wife. 
. Several young men have been fined, at the Police Court in 
Marblehead, for using profane and indecent language in the street. 
. Several of the de laine mills in Rhode Island are running 
out their stock, with a view of commencing on cotton fabrics. 
.+++ The heart, like the balloon, is lightened and elevated by 
throwing out some of its heavy ballast of money. 
.... A lump of wet saleratus applied to the sting of a wasp or 
bee will stop the pain in one moment, and prevent it frém swelling. 
. At Fort Smith, Ark,ythey have an idiot boy, 21 years old, 
who instantly answers the most difficult questions‘in figures, 
. The Hon. Robert Toombs has ordered an engine, on the 
Ericssoa principle, for his cotton gin, in Southwestern Georgia. 
.... Am effort is being made to rebuild the Catholic College, 
in Worcester, which was destroyed by fire about a year ago: * 
...+. Captain Hickling, who has recently been on trial at Nor- 
folk, charged with being a slave trader, has been acquitted. 
.. «+ Frederick II. used to say, that for every appointment he 
conferred, he made ninety-nine enemies, and one ungrateful friend. 
.... Atunnel is being built through the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, in Virginia, nearly one mile in length. 
- In Paris, black velvet ribbons are now braided with the: 
hair; and braids of broad velvet ribbons passed around the head; 
.... A country editor, puffing a new store, says, in conclusion, 
“ We get & prime pair of boots for putting this in.” Very honest! 
. +++ Moore’s wife wawa ballet girl named Betsy Dyke : but not 
a word of her is said in Lord John Russell’s “ Life of the Poet.” 


STRONGMINDED WOMEN. 

The present ‘ago is one of intense activity in every respect. 
Reform is the watchword of the day, and change the motto of 
every strong-minded woman or man in America. But we must 
be careful not to mistake every innovation for an improvement, 
and never forget for a moment that there is such a thing as an 
“advance backward,” after the fashion of the crab. When a cer- 
tain ingenious modern theory was submitted to the consideration 
of the venerable philosopher, Blamenbach, he replied to the com- 
mittee who presented it, ‘Gentlemen, your theory contains much 
that is true, and much that is new ; but we must remember that all 
that is new is not true, and all that is trae is not new!” 

But this mania for change and novelty has infected not only 
the male portion of the species, but that divine portion of the 
race who have the privilege of never being ugly, and never grow- 
ing old. The women have found out that they are terribly 
wronged, and they are up in arms all over the country to obtain 
their rights. Their attention was first called to the article of 
dress, or rather to one article of dress, which for centuries had 
been monopolized by the male portion of community in civilized 
countries—the east and extreme north being exceptions. Panta- 
loons, or nothing, was the war cry of the strong-minded women. 
Bloomerism arose, and made a tremendous stir for a while, but 
decency frowned it down ; it was n’t becoming. . 

Having, to use a Yankeeism, caved in on the matter of dress, 
the strong-minded women now go for the electoral franchise ; not 
satisfied with being the “power behind the throne greater than 
the throne itself,” they want the privilege of taking an active part 
in the elections. A certain philosopher once said, “the women 
govern everything ; because they govern those who govern all 
things.” But our female reformers are not content with an un- 
seen power, they desire to deposit their votes in the ballot boxes 
themselves, Just imagine the delicate creatures at the polls in 
the fourth ward, New York, at a contested election, or engaged 
in a similar patriotic service in the furious ninth, at Baltimore. 
Would n’t some reasonable minds pause, and ask is this the true 
sphere of woman ? 

Alas! we are forced to the conviction that this agitating and 
uneasy class of women have been but too truly named; they are 
strong-minded women indeed ; but we tremble for their modesty, 
delicacy, and truthfulness to the purity and sweet characteristics 
of their better natures. When woman seeks the notoriety referred 
to, when she “ oversteps the modesty of nature,” then she ceases 
to challenge that love and respect which man so naturally accords 
to her. Let them be cautious, then, and rather seek retirement 
than publicity, and aspire only to reign in their domestic realm, 
and over the hearts of their husbands. 


+4 » 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON. 

The Paris papers tell a very pretty story concerning the Emperor 
Louis Napoleon: “ Walking in the grand avenue of the park, 
at St. Cloud, the other day, he was presently surrounded by a 
throng of children and others, who were enjoying themselves in 
that beautiful avenue. Partly to entertain himself, and partly to 
entertain the young folks, he bought out one of the small traders 
who establish their little booths there, and distributed the whole 
stock of whistles, horses, jumping-jacks, soldiers, wheelbarrows, 
et id omne, to the children. One can at last believe the Pays 
when it speaks of the enthusiasm this excited among the juve- 
niles.” We don’t see why the emperor shouldn’t give way now 
and then to a bit of natural impulse, and do a clever thing when 
it is so completely in his power to do as he chooses. 


Important Precepent.—Recently an engine-driver and a 
stoker lost their lives by an accident on the York and North Mid- 
land Railroad. An investigation into the causes of the catastro- 
phe was instituted, and the verdict of the jury was nothing less 
than manslaughter agdinst the directors of the company—so that now, 
for the first time, the actual managers of a railway are brought to 
personal account for the casualties of the line under their control. 
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‘A Cuntosrty.—The enchanted mountain, in Texas, is an im- 
mense oyal rock, 300 feet high, situated about eighty miles north 
from Bastrop. Its surface is polished, and in sunshine dazzles 
the beholder at a distance of three or four miles. Those who as- 
cend it have to wear moccasins or stockings, and, like those who 
went up to Mount Horeb, must put off their shoes. 


Prive m Deata.—When the Duchess of Buckingham found 
herself dying, she sent for Austis, the herald, and settled all the 
pomp of her funeral ceremony. She was afraid of dying before 
the preparations were ready. “Why,” she asked, “wont they 
send the canopy for me to see it? Let them send it, even though 
the tassels are not finish 
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Fore Arts.—An exhibition of fine arts was opened recently 
at Helsingfort, being the first instance of such an exhibition in 
Finland. Out of fifty-two pictures, forty were by Finlanders, 
two thirds of whom were women. 


Beavutirut.—What an exquisitely delicate” precept is that of 
the Hindoo law, which says, ‘‘ Strike not, even with a blossom, a 
wife, though she be guilty of an hundred faults.” 


A Derixiti0n.—Words are leaves—ideas are fruit. 


HUMAN LUCIFER-MATCH. 

Lighting gas with the finger is a feat anybody may perform. 
Let a person, in his shoes or slippers, walk briskly over a woolen 
carpet, scuffing his feet thereon, or stand upon a chair with its 
legs upon four tumblers to insulate it, and be there rubbed up and 
down on the body a few times with a muff, by a second individual, 
and he will light his gas by simply placing his finger to the tube. 
It is only necessary to take the precaution not to touch anything, 
or be touched by anybody, during the trial of the experiment. 
The stock of electricity acquired by the process we have described 
is discharged by contact with another object, One person must 
turn on the gas while the other fires it. 


Item or Art.—The world-renowned picture of Velasques, the 
“‘ Adoration of the Christ by the Shepherds,” was bought, recently, 
by the Louvre Museum, for the price of 51,250 francs. It for- 
merly belonged to the collection of Louis Philippe, called Gal- 
lery Standish, and exhibited at Paris. 


Personat.—Com. Charles Stewart (“Old Ironsides,”) has 
been appointed to the command of the Philadelphia Naval Sta- 
tion. The old veteran is a great favorite in Philadelphia, and his 
selection cannot but give very general satisfaction. 


Monvumentat.—The legislature of Connecticut has passed a 
bill appropriating $1500 for the erection of a monument at Dan- 
bury over the remains of General Wooster. 


Very opp.—On the evening of May 27th, a meteor fell near 
the Grand river in Missouri, which made a report like a cannon. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Neale, yr Warren Haskell to Miss Maria Frances, 
daughter of Alvah Packard, Esq., of Randolph. 

By Kev. Mr. Bell, Mr. Edgar N. Long of Indianapolis, Ind., to Miss Mary J., 
daughter of the officiating cle 

By Kev. Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Se "Tobey, assistant clerk of the Police Court, to 
Miss Lucinda N. Kingsbury. 

By Kev. Dr. Adams, Mr. John D. Hayward to Miss Helen Cornelia, daughter 
of Alexander Strong, Esq. 

By Rev. Mr. Huntington, Mr. or he Hunt to Miss Caroline C., daughter 
of Commander Walker, U. 8.N 

At K —_ by Rev. Mr. Whiting, Mr. Calvin Ames, of Washington, D.C., to 
Miss Lizzie daughter of Warren Perkins, Esq. 

At Lancaster, by Rev. Mr. Packard, Mr. Ephraim Wyman, of Rockford, Il., 
to Miss Caroline Peirce, of Waltham. 

At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Smith, of Shirley, Mr. William Dimond to Miss 
Mary E. Healy. 
pine Pertiale, Me., by Rev. Mr. Aspenwall, Mr. Nathaniel Rolfe to Mrs. Nancy 

ps 

At Gardiner, Me., by Rt. Rev. Bishop Burgess, Mr. Benjamin Randall, of St. 
— N. B., to Miss Mary Augusta White 
by Rev. Mr. Walcott, Mr. John H. Schenck, of New 
York, to Miss Susanna, daughter of T. Hall, Ee 
' At Johnston, R.1., by Rev. Mr. Sweet, Mr. lar ence M. Blake, of Franklin, 
Mass., to Miss Maria E. Converse. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Phebe, wife of the late Rowland Christy. 87; Cyriel ry 
son of Mr. Seth C. Chandler, 5; Miss Adeline, daughter of Mr. Simeon Bruer- 
ton, 25; Miss Nancy Davis, 62. 

At East Cambridge, Mr. Amander R. Frost, 21, formerly of N. Appleton, Me. 

At Watertown, Mrs. Harriet, wife of Tyler Bigelow, + &2. 

At Malden, Mrs. igs spe, wife of Mr. C. A. B. Munroe, 33. 

At Salem, Mr. Wil Appleton Wallis. 23. 

at igen Mrs. Mary Murray, 34; Mrs. 41. 
Marblehead, Mrs. Martha G. Hammond, 69; Mrs. Deborah Phillips, 67. 
at Newburyport, Mrs. Sophia, wife of Mr. John B. Porter, 20. 


At Upton, Miss Lucretia M., off ie. Aaron Partridge, 21. 
At Ashby, Mr. George Hartwell, 2. 

At Wilton, N. H., Hon. Daniel Batchelder, 72. 

At Windsor, Vt., ‘Mrs. Elizabeth B., widow of Wm. Harris, Esq., of Boston, 90. 
At Sharon, Vt., Mr. Elias Marsh, 8. 


At Louisville, Ky., Passed Midshipman Waiter V. Gillis, U.S. Navy. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE DEAD. 


BY GBORGE H. OOOMER. 


The stars that disappear at morn, 
O think not they are fied ; 

They are not lost, they are not gone, 
But, mid the glory shed 

Around them by the source of light, 

They shine more sweetly than at night ; 
It is the night that’s dead. 


And thus the loved who disappear, 
Pass not, perchance, away ; 

But walk in light so sweet and clear, 
It blinds us with its ray : 

On this, to us, benighted clod, 

The glory of Almighty God 
Embosoms them in day. 

Perchance they follow, fair as dreams, 
The rosy morning’s flight, 

More immaterial than his beams, 
And lighter than his light : 

They sit upon the azure day, 

They float on twilight’s downy gray, 
And on the clouds at night. 

O deep and wondrous heart of man, 
Strange fount of joy and woe ; 

In this sad life no eye may scan 
Thy current’s ebb and flow: 

But in the glorious world to come, 

The voice of discord shall be dumb, 
And thou thyself shalt know. 


+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
EUTHANASY. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


“You remember Anna May, who sewed for you about a year 
ago ?’”’ said one fashionably-dressed lady to another. 

“That pale, quict girl who made up dresses for the children ¢” 

“ The one I sent you.” 

“@, yes; very well. I had forgotten her name. What has 
become of her? If I remember rightly, I engaged her for a week 
or two in the fall. But she did not keep her engagement.” 

“Poor thing,” said the first lady, whose name was Mrs. Bell, 
“shell keep no more engagements of that kind.” 

“Why so? Is she dead?’ The tone in which these brief 
questions were asked, evinced no lively interest in the fate of the 
poor sewing-girl. 

“ Not dead; but very near the end of life’s weary pilgrimage.” 

“ Ah, well; we must all die, I suppose—though it’s no pleas- 
ant thing to think about. But, I am glad you called in this morn- 
ing”’—the lady’s voice rose into a more cheerful tone—“I was 
just about putting on my things to go down to Mrs. Bobinet’s 
opening. You intend going, of course. I shall be so delighted to 
have you along, for I want to consult your taste about a bonnet.” 

“TI came out for a different purpose, altogether, Mrs. Ellis,” 
said Mrs. Bell, “and have called to ask you to go with me.” 

Where ?” 

“To see Anna May.” 

“What! that poor seamstress of whom you just spoke?” 
There was a look of unfeigned surprise in the lady’s countenance. 

“ Yes ; the poor seamstress, Anna May. Her days in this world 
are nearly numbered. I was to see her yesterday, and found her 
very low. She cannot long remain on this side the river of death. 
I am now on my way to her mother’s house. Will you not go 
with 

“No, no,” replied Mrs. Ellis, quickly, while a shadow fell over 
her face ; “ why should I go? I never took any particular inter- 
est in the girl. And, as for dying, everything in relation thereto 
is unpleasant to me. I can’t bear to think of death ; it makes me 
shudder all over.” 

“You have never looked in the face of death,” said Mrs. Lee. 

“ And never wish to,” replied Mrs. Ellis, feelingly. ‘0, if it 
wasn’t for this terrible consummation, what a joyful thing life 
might be !” 

“ Anna May has looked death in the face; but does not find his 
aspect so appalling. She calls him a beauntifal angel, who is 
about to take her by the hand and lead her up gently and lovingly 
to her Father’s house.” 

There came into the face of Mrs. Ellis a sudden look of wonder. 

“ Are you in earnest, Mrs. Bell ?” 

“ Altogether in earnest.” 

“ The mind of the girl is unbalanced.” 

“No, Mrs. Ellis ; never was it more evenly poised. Come with 
me ; it will do you good.” : 

“Don't urge me, Mrs. Bell. If I go, it will*make me sad for a 
week. Is the sick girl in want of any comfort ‘—I will freely 
minister thereto. But I do not wish to look upon death.” 

“In this aspect, it is beautiful to look upon. Go with me, then. 
The experience will be something to accompany you throngh life. 
The image of a frightful monster is in your mind; you may now 

have it displaced by the form of an angel.” al 

* How strangely you talk, Mrs. Bell! How can death be an 
angel? Is anything more terrible than death ?” 

“The phantom called death, which a diseased imagination 
conjures up, may be terrible to look upon; but death itself is a 
kind messenger, whose office it is to summon us from this world | 
of shadow and changes, to a world of eternal light and anfading 
beauty. But come, Mrs, Ellis; I must urge yon to go with me. 
Do not fear a shock to your feelings; for none will be experi- 
enced.” 


ger? 


So earnest were Mrs. Bell’s persuasions, that her friend at 
last consented to go with her. At no great distance from the 
elegant residence of Mrs. Ellis, in an obscure neighborhood, was 
a small house, humble in exterior, and modestly, yet neatly, 
attired within. At the door of this house the ladies paused, and 
were admitted by a woman somewhat advanced in years, on 


| whose mild face sorrow and holy resignation were beautifully 


blended. 

“How is your daughter?” inquired Mrs. Bell, as soon as they 
were seated in the small, neat parlor. 

“Not so strong as when you were here, yesterday,” was 
answered, with a faint smile. ‘She is sinking hourly.” 

“ But continues in the same tranquil, heavenly state.” 

“O, yes.” There was a sweet, yettouching earnestness in the 
mother’s voice. “Dear child! Her life has been pure and unsel- 
fish ; and now, when her change is about to come, all is peace, and 
hope, and patient waiting for the time when she will be clothed 
upon with immortality.” 

“Ts she strong enough to see any one?” asked Mrs. Bell. 

“The presence of others in no way disturbs her. Will you 
walk up into her chamber, friends ?” 

The two ladies ascended the narrow stairs, and Mrs. Ellis found 
herself, for the first time, in many years, in the presence of one 
about to die. <A slender girl, with large, mild eyes, and face 
almost as white as the pillow it pressed, was before her. The 
unmistakable, signs of speedy dissolution were on the pale, 
shrunken features; not beautiful, in the ordinary acceptation of 
beauty, but from the pure spirit within. Radiant with heavenly 
light was the smile that instantly played about her lips. 

“ How are you to-day, Anna?” kindly inquired Mrs. Bell, as 
she took the shadowy hand of the dying girl. 

“ Weaker in body than when you were here yesterday,” was 
answered, “ but stronger in spirit.” 

“TI have brought Mrs. Ellis to see you. 

ay lifted her bright eyes to the face of Mrs. Ellis, and said : 

“QO, yes, very well;” and she feebly extended her hand. The 
lady touched her hand with an emotion akin to awe. As yet, the 
scene oppressed and bewildered her. There was something about 
it that was dreamlike and unreal. ‘‘ Death! death!’ she ques- 
tioned with herself, “can this be dying ?” 

“Your day will soon close, Anna,” said Mrs. Bell, in a cheer- 
ful tone. 

“Or, as we say,” quickly replied Anna, smiling, “my morning 
will soon break. It is only a kind of twilight here. I am wait- 
ing for the day dawn.” 

“* My dear young lady,” said Mrs. Ellis, with much earnestness, 
bending over the dying girl as she spoke—the newness and 
strangeness of the scene had so wrought upon her feelings that she 
could not repress their utterance—‘ Is all indeed as you say ? 
Are you inwardly so calm, so hopeful, so confident of the morn- 
ing? Forgive me such a question, at such a moment. But the 
thought of death has ever been terrible to me; and now, to see a 
fellow-mortal standing, as you are, so near the grave, and yet 
speaking in cheerful tones of the last agony, fills me with wonder. 
Is it all real? Are you so full of heavenly tranquillity ?” 

Was the light dimmed in Anna’s eyes by such pressing ques- 
tions? Did they turn her thoughts too realizingly upon the “ last 
agony?” O,nok Even in the waning hours of life, her quickest 
impulse was to render service to another. Earnest, therefore, was 
he: desire to remove from the lady’s mind this fear of death, even 
though she felt the waters of Jordan already touching her own 
descending feet. 

“God is love,” she said, and with an emphasis that gave to the 
mind of Mrs. Ellis a new appreciation of the words. “ In his love 
he made us, that he might bless us with infinite and eternal bless- 
ings, and these await us in heaven. And now that he sends an 
angel to take me by the hand and lead me up to my heavenly 
home, shall I tremble and fear to accompany the celestial messen- 
Does the child, long separated from a loving parent, shrink 
at the thought of going home, or ask the hours tolinger? O, no!” 

“But all is so uncertain,” said Mrs. Ellis, eager to penetrate 
farther into the mystery. 

“Uncertain!” There was something of surprise in the voice 
of Anna May. “God is truth, as well as love; and both in his 
love and truth, He is unchangeable. When, as Divine Truth, 
He came to our earth, and spake as never man spake, He said, 
‘In my Father’s house are many mansions. I go to prepare a 
place for you.’ The heavens and the earth may pass away, Mrs. 
Ellis, but not a jot or tittle of the Divine Word can fail.” 

“ Ah, but the preparation for those h@avenly mansions ?” said 
Mrs. Ellis, “The preparation, Anna! Who may be certain of 
this 

The eyes of the rick girl closed, the long lashes resting like a 
dark fringe on her snowy cheek. For more than a moment she 
lay silent and motionless. Then looking up, she answered : 

* God is love. If we would be with him, we must be like him.” 

“ How are we to be like him, Anna?” asked Mrs. Ellis. 

“He is love; but not a love of himself. He loves and seeks to 
bless others. We must do the same.” 

“ And have you, Anna—” 

But the words diced on the lips of the speaker. Again had the 
drooping lashes fallen, and the pale lids closed over the beautiful 
eyts. And now a sudden light shone through the transparent tis- 
sue of that wan face; a light, the rays of which none who saw 
them needed to be told were but gleams of the heavenly morning 
just breaking for the mortal sleeper. 

How hushed the room—how motionless the group that bent for- 
ward towards the one just passing away! Was it the rustle of 
angel’s garments that penetrated the inward sense of hearing ? 

It i over! The pure spirit of that humble girl, who, in her 


You remember Mrs. 


sphere, was loving, and true, and faithful, hath ascended to the 
God, in whose infinite love she reposed a childlike and unwaver- 
ing confidence. Calmly and sweetly she went to sleep, like an 
infant on its mother’s bosom, knowing that the Everlasting arms 
were beneath and around her. 

And thus, in the by-ways and obscure places of life, are daily 
passing away the humble, loving, true-hearted ones. The world 
esteems them lightly; but they are precious in the sight of God. 
When the time of their departure comes, they shrink not back in 
fear, but lift their hands trustingly to the angel messenger, whom 
their Father sends to lead them up to their home in heaven. 
With them is the true “ Euthanasy.” 

“Ts not that a new experience in life?” said Mrs. Bell, as the 
two ladies walked slowly homeward. With a deep sigh, the other 
answered : 

“ New and wonderful. I scarcely comprehend what I have seen. 
Such a lesson from such a source! How lightly I thought of 
that poor sewing-girl, who came and went so unobtrusively! How 
little dreamed I that so rich a jewel was in so plain a casket! Ah, 
I shall be wiser for this—wiser, and I may hope, better. O, to be 
able to die as she has died—what of mere earthly good would I 
not cheerfully sacrifice !” 

“Tt is for us all,” calmly answered Mrs. Bell. “The secret we 
have just heard. We must be like God.” 

“ How—how ?” 

“He loves others out of himself, and seeks their good. If we 
would be like Him, we must do the same.” 

Yes ; this is the secret of an easy death, and the only true secret. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Savin Hitz, Dorcnesrer. 

My pear Companron :—The good people have been making 
hay under my window all day long, and in the adjoining lots hard 
by. That prince of perfumers, Monsieur Lubin, should be here to 
take a dainty lesson from nature for his role of varieties. Some- 
how I have fancied that new-mown hay never exhaled half so 
much sweetness before—a conclusion in which I am quite con- 
firmed by the grateful and self-satisfied manner in which the levia- 
than elm, over my head, nods and bows in graceful acquiescence 
to the busy sons of the rake and scythe. My host and hostess, 
who have reared a numerous and highly-respected family beneath 
the shade of this elm, look to it with a degre®of affection and 
respect, which gives me great confidence in the tree, and I unhesi- 
tatingly quote it as good authority. 

For some days past I have been party to a bit of petty larceny, 
concerning which I think I’ll turn king’s evidence, make a clean 
breast of it, and reveal. Just where I sit (under the broadest 
branch of the broad old tree), I can count three fine cherry trees, 
in full bearing, and as true as you and I are friends, I have looked 
quietly on and seen the robins come by dozens, old and young, 
and eat not only the cosiest sort of meal, filling their crops to re- 
pletion, but absolutely carrying away their beaks full to the crown 
of the hills yonder, where, I imagine, they have a sort of store- 
house somewhere among the thick foliage. Now a stone would 
disperse them at any time, and though I am firmly satisfied in 
my own mind that the trees were not planted, cultivated, trimmed 
and manured for the benefit of these feathered intruders, yet I 
cannot find it ip my heart to peach against them for eating cherries, 
to the powers that be, and I acknowledge to a little secret gratifi- 
cation at every full crop that flies over my head. 

The last half hour of twilight has been enriched in its pregnant 
beauties and fragrance by the most delightful sounds of music, 
from the hill yonder, crowned by the stately old meeting-house. 
A bit of water (an arm of Boston Bay) makes up between us and 
the hill, and over this the music of the military band playing 
there floats with most bewitching effect upon the ear. The old 
elm tree seems to hold its breath, not a leaf rustling among the 
branches, and drinks in of the quiet enchantment of the hour. 
My dear doctor, that ample vine in the rear of your town-house, 
and the luxuriant branches of the mulberry, are very well, and the 
fruit most unexceptionable ; but think of a brave old tree, capable 
of sheltering a regiment of infantry, dnd forgive the cémparison. 

We are so open to the sea that one becomes quite maritime in 
his feelings by residing here. The bay, with its emerald isles, 
forts and picturesque divisions, ever well dotted with the white 
wings of commerce, is not the least of the fine enjoyable views. 
Speaking of the bay, so light have been the mild southwest winds, 
that the crafts in the harbor have crept slothfully along, as though. 
enervated by the sultry ‘atmosphere; but a welcome east wind 
(welcome except to invalids) sprang up just before sunset, and 
the harbor became a lively scene indeed. The larger vessels, be- 
calmed below, let fall their courses, set their topsails, and came 
up to town with the evening tide while the coasting vessels, 
“ close-hauled,” made long tacks, and reached out of the harbor, 
on their voyages along shore. ' 

Did you ever reside on the line of a railroad, most discriminating 
and patient of readers? Ifso, you cannot have failed to observe 
the pertinacity with which the trains of cars persist in running 
at the most inconvenient hours, starting at all sorts of outre peri- 
ods, and arriving, consequently, at just no available time at all 
for business, at the point of destination ; and, moreover—with due 
respect be it said,—the cars on which we Savin Hill sojourners 
depend as a means of transit to and from the city, have a most 
extraardinary tendency to dropsy,—that is to say, they are trou- 
bled with a most disagreeable plethora, and one is very apt to have 
the pleasure of standing up during the trip. If you are ever 
tempted to purchase a season ticket, take our advice, and, as Mr. 
Punch says of marriage, don’t do it! 


Always yours, M. M. B. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

Three men at work on the La Crosse Railroad, at Milwaukee, 
died on the 15th ult., of sun-stroke. —— At Cincinnati a physi- 
cian was called to remove three teeth on a gold plate, which the 
owner swallowed in his sleep, and which stuck in his throat, and 
came near suffocating him. —— Wm. B. Sasscer has been acquit- 
ted of the murder of Mrs. Emeline Johnson, in the criminal court 
of the District of Columbia.—— The following is very near as 
good as Burke’s famous, “ What is majesty stripped of its exter- 
nals ?—a jest ;’—“‘ what makes reason treason in Ireland ?—the 
absentee (t).””—— The fireworks’ manufactory of H. G. Clark, 
Concord, N. H., blew up on Saturday week. Loss $600.—— At 
Laona, Illinois, on the 9th ult., Mrs. Phipps, in a fit of insanity, 
stabbed her daughter, about 26 years of age, with a butcher- 
knife, in the breast, from the effects of which she died in three 
hours. —— The sweetest of all life is that which we live in the 
good of others. Laborers were never so scarce at Chicago as 
they are now. Hupdreds of good dressmakers might also find 
employment there. —— Yellow fever and dysentery are raging at 
Rio Janeiro. —— Speaking of the Chinese revolution, a western 
paper says: “ The great tea-kettle is boiling.” All Europe is 
still agog with table-moving. In Spain the exploits of the mesa 
girateria (gyrating table) are everywhere set on foot, and regarded 
with the liveliest interest. —— The London omnibuses employ 
5000 men, and pay £350,000 annual tax. —— Louis Napoleon has 
restored the guillotine in France for political offencdl abolished 
by Lamartine and the provisional government of the Republic. 
This demonstration of ferocity is regarded as a symptom of weak- 
ness by those experienced in French affairs. The offence of 
exporting a map of the country is punishable by the laws of Japan 
with death. —— The slave trade in Cuba appears to be flourishin ° 
with unwonted vigor just now. Since January, 1853, no less th n 
9049 poor Africans have been landed in Cuba; or an averaz> of 
more than 1800 a month. —— Iron churches are now made in 
England and sent out to Australia. —— If a man could have his 
wishes he would double his troubles. —— A store advertises for 
thin coat-makers—should think they would be thin if they made 
many coats such weather as this. —— “ That baby,” said the de- 

*lighted mother, “ we look upon as the flower of the family.” Being 
a boy, and robed in yellow flannel, she ought to have called him 
the sun-flower. 
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LITERARY COINCIDENCES, 

Cowper said: “God made the country and man made the 
town.” The Latin poet, Varro, expressed that very sentiment 
before him. Pope says: “The proper study of mankind is 
man ;” but Charron, the Frenchman, said it first. Byron, in 
Childe Harold, has the image of a broken mirror to show how a 
broken heart multiplies images of sorrow ; but the same simile 
is in Burton. Giordano Bruns said that the first people of the 
world should rather be called the youngsters than the ancients. 
Lord Byron—a large plagiarist—makes use of the very same 
idea. Gray sings beautifully about full many a gem of purest 
ray serene, and many a flower concealed in the mine and in the 
sea; but Bishop Hall first wrote the whole sentiment in prose. 
Addison speaks of the stars forever singing as they shine. Sir 
Thomas Brown talks of the “singing constellations ;” though 
both have followed the idea expressed in the Scripture. Shelley 
speaks of Death, and his brother, Sleep. The expression was 
Sir Thomas Brown’s. It is impossible for a reader*to go through 
a variety of books without finding plagiarism, or at least coinci- 
dences, on almost every page he pores over. 


FIRST USE OF GAS. 

In the year 1792, Mr. Murdoch made use of gas in lighting his 
house and office at Redruth, in Cornwall, England., where he then 
resided. The mines at which he worked being distant some miles 
from his house, he was in the constant practice of filling a bladder 
with coal-gas, in the neck of which he fixed a metallic tube, with 
a small orifice, through which the gas issued, this being ignited, 
served as a lantern to light his way for the considerable distance 
he had nightly to travel. This mode of illumination being then 
generally unknown, it was, thought by the common people that 
magical art alone could produce such an effect, and the discoverer 
actually ran some risk of personal inconvenience from the preju- 
dices of his narrow-minded neighbors. 


» 


A sroav Hixt.—When the case of Chambers, in connection 
with the Opera House, was brought before Lord Brougham, the 
court was crowded with theatrical persons, many of whom were 
foreigners. The hum of conversation seriously interrupted the 
business. His lordship complained of #t once. or twice, and at 
last said to the usher: “If this noise does not cease, I shall be 


obliged to speak to your successor.” The silence the next moment 
was awful. 
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Fixe Patntiyes.—There are a couple of fine portraits, of 
Mr. Charles Tufts and lady, painted by G. H. Ballou, artist, at 
the bookstore“of Abel Tompkins, Cornhill. Mr. Tufts, it will be 
remembered, is the individual who gave the grounds for the Uni- 
versalist College, at Somerville, and these portraits are to be pre- 
Sented to the institution when the building is completed. 


New Music.—George P. Reed & Co., 17 Tremont Row, are 
Constantly publishing new and delightful music. Among a num- 
ber of other attractive pieces, is one entitled the “ Crystal Palace 
Polka,” by Francis Riha. 


> 


Worru, little wealth will suffice 
— us to live 
» well, and Tess to die happily. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


George Peabody, ., the American banker, in London, is said 
to be worth hice of dollars. 

In Wilbraham, last week, a stone mason found a lump of pure 
gold, about the size of a bean, in the centre of a block of granite. 

It is stated that several fields of wheat, in Cecil county, Mary- 
ot. which guano had been applied, have escaped the ravages 
y- 

A potato, twenty years old, which had been preserved under cin- 
Calne well, was planted a few weeks ago in Albany, and is now 
growing finely. 

W. D. Porter, U. 8. N., contradicts the report that weve & 
who visited this country a year or two since, as agent of the 
ish Sultan, was an impostor. 

The Home Journal states that Thackeray will return to this 
country in August, to deliver another course of lectures on the 
four Georges—one lecture upon each. 

M. Sallandrouze Lamornaix, who was the French Commissioner 
at the exhibition at the Crystal Palace of London, has been named, 
in the same capacity, at the exhibition of New York. 

A private letter from Mexico, to the editors of the New Orleans 
Picayune, says that the new lire of steamers between New Orleans 
and Vera Cruz, with the mail arrangements, works admirably. 

Capt. Berry, of the mail steamship Marion, which runs between 
New York and Charleston, cautions captains of steamers against 
prom wire wheel-ropes, as they part easily without any strain upon 

em. 


The news from the mines, in California, is of the most favora- 
ble character—the yield this season promising to exceed that of 
any former season. Agricultural prospects were also very fine, 
and the crops of grain will be abundant. 

At a town meeting, held in Provincetown, lately, it was voted 
to appropriate the sum of ten dollars, for the breeding of fish in 
that town. This appropriation was designed, of course, only to 
test the practicability of such a measure. 

In Hooksett, N. H., lately, two brothers, by the name of Clem- 
ent, one eleven years old and the other thirteen, went into a hole 
in a small brook to swim. They got beyond their depth, and one 
sinking caught hold of the other and they were both drowned. 

The country seat of Henry Partridge Kellogg, Esq., on the 
East River, near New Rochelle, has been purchased for the resi- 
dence of a Polish Prince, who is expected to occupy it soon. 
About forty thousand dollars have been paid for the estate. 

A farmer, named Hertly, living near Vassalboro’, Maine, on 
Tuesday week shot a notorious outlaw, named Fox, while in the 
act of plundering Hertly’s hen-house. Fox died instantly. A 
coroner’s jury returned a verdict of justifiable homicide. 

The Columbus State Journal states that the wheat in the Little 
Miami Valley is turning yellow, and is about ready for harvest. 
It looks well, and we presume it will be a fair yield. Corn is 
backward for the season generally, but it appears to be even and 
of good color. 

The Paris correspondent of the New York Courrier des Etats 
Unis, says : “ The ntimerous passers-by Neuve de Rivole street, 
stop near the Hotel de Ville, to admire a new and most magnifi- 
cent mansion, which has cost more than half a million of francs, 
and which has been built for a man who was formerly a porter in 
the market.” 


Foreign Items. 


The Earl of Derby was installed Chancellor of the Oxford 
University on the 7th ult. 

The weather in England was generally good, and most favor- 
able for the growing crops. 

On the 2d ult., the ratification of the treaties for the renewal 
the Zollverein were exchanged at Berlin. . a 


The suspension bridge at Pency, near Geneva, Switzerland, fell 
on the 27th of May. Seven lives lost. 

Karatiguine, the celebrated ian, who has been called the 
Kean of Russia, died recently of cholera at St. Petersburg. 

Piedmont has sustained a severe loss by the death of Count 
Balbo, President of the Council, which took place on the 3d ult. 


The late returns of the Board of Trade showed that during the 
month ending May 5th, the value of exports from Great Britain, 
exceeded by £2,309,995 the corresponding month of 1852. 

The committee of the projected Roman Catholic College at 
Dublin had received eight hundred pounds sterling, in subscrip- 
tions, from America. 


The cholera is still raging with much violence in Moscow, and 
letters have been received which announce that the disease has 
made its appearance in St. Petersburg. 

The Bank of France has announced that it will henceforth 
make advances at 3 per cent. per annum upon wheat, barley, rye, 
oats, lucerne, colza, and clover seeds deposited in warehouses. 

The Patent Gutta Percha Company’s Works at London, were 
burnt on Sunday, 5th ult., together with many miles of wire in 
gutta percha for the Electric Telegraph Co. Loss, £100,000. 


The British Mediterranean fleet had sailed for the Dardanelles, 
and the Channel fleet had been ordered to the Mediterranean. 
The French fleet had argived in Brescia Bay. 

A woman lately died in a village near Madrid, aged one hundred 
and twenty-five. She married for the second time at the age of 
one hundred ; she leaves fourteen children, eight grandchildren, 
and nineteen great-grandchildren. 


The screw steamer Times, running between Dublin and Liver- 
pool, burst her boiler on the passage from Dublin on the morning 
of the 5th ult. She had over three hundred passengers on board 
at the ~ nine of whom were killed and many others frightfully 
wounded. 


Telegrapic despatches from Vienna state that the Russian 
forces had already commenced their march towards Moldavia and 
Wallachia. The Turks were preparing for a vigorous resist- 
ance. The Egyptian fleet and an army of 30,000 men were pro- 
ceeding to the support of the Sultan, whilst the Turcoman Chiefs 
were raising 100,000 men for the defence of Islamism. Notwith- 
standing these portentous signs, it was generally thought peace 
would be preserved. 

The inferiority of France in everything connected with com- 
merce is shown by the progress of the commercial navies of other 
countries in her own land. In the first three months of 1852, 
there entered into French ports, 1553 French ships of 178,275 
tons. This year there entered but 1424 vessels of 176,439 tons. 
On the other hand, in the same period of the year 15852, there 
entered into French ports, 2086 foreign vessels of 207,421 tons, 
while in 1853, the number amounted to 2203 vessels of 309,109 tons. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... The future destiny of the child is always the work of the 
mother.— Bonaparte. 

.-.. We often quarrel with the unfortunate to get rid of pity- 
ing them.— Vauvenargues. 

.--. If thou sustain injustice, console thyself the true unhappi- 
ness is in doing it.—Democritus. 

.-.. Persons are oftentimes misled in regard to their choice of 
dress, by attending to the beauty of colors, father than selecting 
such colors as may increase their own beauty.—Shenstone. 

..-. I have always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. The latter 
I consider as an art, the former as a habit of mind. Mirth is 
short and transient, cheerfulness fixed and permanent.— Addison. 

.-.. They say it was Liston’s firm belief, that he was a great 
and neglected tragic actor ; they say that every one of us believes 
in his heart, or would like to have others believe, that he is some- 
thing which he is not. Thackeray. 

.... If the memory is more flexible in childhood, it is more 
tenacious in mature age ; if childhood has sometimes the memory 
of words, old age has that of things, which impress themselves 
according to the clearness of the conception of the thought which 
we wish to retain.—De Bonstelten. 


.++. The commonest and coarsest clocks mark the hours ; it is 
only those which are made with the greatest art which mark the 
minutes. So ordinary minds feel the difference between a simple 
probability and an entire certainty; but it is only the delicate 
minds which feel the greater or less certainty or probability, and 
who mark, that is to say, the minutes by their feelings. —Fontenelle. 


oker's Budget. 


“ Have you much fish in your bag ?” asked a person of a fish- 
erman. “ Yes, there’s a good eel in it,” was the rather slippery 
reply. 

Did anybody ever know a man that bore malice against his 
neighbor, to possess any brains, or a mind strong enough to think 
an idea to sleep # 

There are many pickpockets about town just now. So, he that 
would keep his watch—* This let him do,—pocket his watch, and 
watch his pecket too.” 


Once and again, I have found that the most cross-grained are 
by no means the worst of mankind, nor the humblest in station 
the least polished in feeling. 

A dashing and fashionable widow up town says she thinks of 
suing some gentleman for a breach of promise, in order that the 
world may know she is in the market. 

It is said that a pair of pretty eyes are the best mirror a man 
can shave by. ’Zactly so, and it is unquestionably the case that 
many a man has been shaved by them. 


Men seem to judge of acting more with their feet than with 
their brains. Let an actor make ever so good a point, the first 
critic to discover it will be a pair of brogans in the gallery. 

A Boston astrologer predicted that an extraordinary literary 
work would be produced in New England about this time. The 

rediction has been fulfilled to the letter, for a Boston publishing 
ease has “ got up ” a Quaker hymn book, having heard that no 
work of the kind was in existence. It seemed to be a pretty good 
opening ; but one unlucky circumstance attending the speculation 
is, that the Quakers never sing. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


VOLUMES IL, IL, Il, AND IV—BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., and IV. of the Picronrat Daawrve-Room 
Companion, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back and illumined 
sides, forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a 
series of books of between Four anp ¥ive Hunpasp Pages gacn, and each 
Volume containing nearly Ons Taousayp Exeravixes of Men, Manners, and 
current Events all over the world; of Scenery in al! parts of the Globe; of 
famous Cities and beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad; of fine 
Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instruc- 
tive subjects; with TirLg-Paces aND Ivprxss of great beanty and 
artistic excellence, and forming very brilliant frontispieces to the volumes 

Besides the many Illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original Tales, Sketches, Poems, and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to Reading Matter and Illustrations 

For sale at the Publication by our Wholesale Agents, and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union. One volume, $3 0); twe volumes, 
$5 00; three volumes, $; 00, and four volumes £900. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family J ournal, 


Devoted to polite literature. wit and humor, 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. 
questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing 

admitted into its columns: therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE 
Zt contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possibi of intellig No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 
THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 


for 
of contributors are iy engaged, and every department is under the most 
and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBLIEINAL PAPDBB, 


the t circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with thegxception of 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at FOUR CENTS per Single copy. 


F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
~ or Tremonr Bromrretp Sraeers, Boston, Mass 


} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| gems. and origi- 
on all sectarian 
| ture will ever be 
| 
| 
| 
One copy of the or ove Ustox, and one copy of Gitason’s Picroriu. 
| $400 per annum, invariably in advance. 
| 
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THE TROUT. 

The trout, in disposing of its spawn, fol- 
lows the identical rules which govern the 
salmon in this important process. He runs 
up rivers, and torrents, and brooks, in the 
months of September and October, and 
seeks out the most retired water flowing 
over gravelly bosoms for this annual opera- 
tion. Like the salmon, he leaps over for- 
midable obstacles in his progress, although 
he cannot cope, in peint of muscular agil- 
ity, with the prince of the waters ; still, in 
proportion to his size, the trout possesses 

ite as much physical vigor and daring as 
the lordly salmon. The leaps trout 
will take when ascending the rivers fn‘au- — 
tumn are really quite astonishing. -If we 
examine even the smaliest rivulet or burn 
which runs into any good trout stream, we 
shall find it full of small trout fry, the pro- 
duce of the-spawn which the parent fish 
had, under the pressure of apparently in- 
superable difficulties, contrived to deposit. 
A trout of a pound weight, will often clear 
a leap four feet high. The period of the 
year in which trout are in the finest condi- 
tion varies in different countries and rivers. 
The seasons also exercise a considerable 
influence. If the winter has been open and 
mild, the trout will be in fine order much 
earlier than if there had been long, sharp 
frosts and heavy falls‘of snow. We have, 
in some rivers, caught trout in tolerably 
good condition in the months of February 
= March. In the months of June and ~ 

uly, they are y to arrive 

at their of in 

strength, richness and flavor. The trout 
varies in size in different rivers and different countries, from the 
small Welsh trout of ‘haifa to the giants of some foreign 
rivers, which occasionally reach a weight of twenty or thirty 
= but the general run of fish in trout streams averages from 
a pound toa pound anda half. In waters where they are 
very numerous, the number caught below half a pound will, in 
ordinary cases, far exceed those caught above that weight. It is 
an almost universal rule that where trout are large they are scarce. 
The age which trout gencrally attain has been a long disputed, 
and is as yet an undec:ded question among naturalists and anglers. 
Experiments have been made in ponds to settle this point ; but 
such tests are not quite satisfactory, inasmuch as they are, in 
some degree, artificial contrivances, and place the fish out of their 
usual haunts, habits, and modes of living. There can be little 
doubt, we apprehend, that the longevity of the trout varies with 
the country, and the nature of the stream it inhabits. We shall 
here recige two instances relative to the age of this fish, which 
have been noticed in books on fishing. The first is a statement 
that a trout died in August, 1809, which had been in a well at 


REPRESENTATION OF THE TROUT. 


Dumbarton castle for cight and twenty years. The other account 
is taken from the Westmoreland Advertiser of some years ago. 
“ Fifty years since, the proprietor of Bond-hall, near Broughton, 
in Furness, when a boy, placed a male Fellbeck trout in a well, 
in the orchard belonging to his family, where it remained till last 
week, when it departed this life, not through any sickness or 
infirmity attendant on old age, but from want of its natural ele- 
ment, water—the severe drought having dried up the spring—a 
circumstance which has not we pers for the last ‘sixty years. 
His lips and gills were perfectly white, although his head was 
formerly black and of a large size. He regularly came, when 
summoned by his master by the name of ‘ Ned,’ to feed from his 
hand on snails, worms, and bread. This remarkable fish has 
been visited, and considered a curiosity by the neighboring coun- 
try, for several years.” Trout pair at the latter end of June and 
in July, and are invariably both of the same size. They roam 
together, feed together, exist together, and seem to delight in each 
other’s society ; they also appear to express feelings of commisera- 
tion and affsction for each other in times of peril and danger. 


GRAND NATIONAL EMBLEM, 
We present our readets below with a fac- 
simile of the grand closing piece of the 
late very brilliant serics of Fire Works pre- 
by that well known 
P nist, James G. Hovey, ., of this 
néed not remark com 
pletely successful the piece was—and, in- 
deed, the whole exhibition, which was 
viewed by thousands upon thousands of 
gratified people. The exhibition closed 
with a Grand National Emblem, of new de- 
sign, and drafted expressly for the occasion, 
by Hammatt Billings, ., of this city 
representing our. inland intercourse 
oceanic navigation, prospering beneath the 
fostering folds of our national flag.—Part 
first consisted of w Gothic Temple, formed 
of three arches, and supported by four col- 
umns surmounted by emblems of plenty. 
In the centre arch was the Genius of Livers 
surrounded by a halo of light, standi 
upon the implements gf warfare, and 4 
holding the on; cap and olive branch. 
From the centre of the arches, upon either 
side, was seen, in graceful festoons, the flag 
' of the United States overhanging the motto, 
“We unite all in brotherhood,”—and gath- 
ered in folds to the foot of the columns. 
Under the arch upon the right, at the base 
of the piece, was represented a Locomotive 
with a train of cars resting upon a bridge, 
and beneath the arch upon the left a Steam- 
ship riding upon the water. In part second, 
the locomotive and train moved at the 
ringing of the bell, to the right, one hun- 
dred feet, stopping at a station house; 
while at the same moment the steamship, 
rocking upon the bill ws moved to the left one hundred feet 
towards a lighthouse. The whole terminate’ amid the flight of 
messenger birds running to and fro, the bursting of mines, bombs 
rockets and heavy batteries of Roman candles, which presented 
an enormous structure of three hundred feet in length, and sev- 
enty-five feet in height, by far.the largest ever fired in America. 
We are pleased to bear testimony to the excellence of the entire 
performance on this occasion, and doubt if any person in the 
country could have produced a better exhibition. Mr. Hovey’s 
large experience and practical knowledge in this line of business 
ive him a vast advantage over nearly every other pyrotechnist® 
in the country. Compared with the early exhibitions of this char- 
acter, which were given on similar occasions in Boston, what a 
vast improvement has taken place. Even within our own experi- 
ence, we can remember when a few rockets, Bengal lights, and 
revolving wheels constituted the entire programme of a Fourth of 
July Fire Works on Boston Common. Now, these performances 
elicit the efforts and skill of known artists, and results are 


brilliant indeed, seeming almost like the achievements of magic. 


e 
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CLOSING PIECE OF FIRE WORKS, GIVEN ON BOSTON COMMON, JULY 4, 1858. : 


